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PREFACE 


Tus, the second volume of the Text-book of Mechanics, 
completes an elementary course in Mechanics which, it 
is hoped, will prepare the student for courses in Applied 
Mechanics and lay a solid foundation for his future 
study.of more dificult works on Mechanics. 

This volume is intended for students possessing a knowl- 
edge of the methods of Plane Analytic Geometry and 
Calculus. It is arranged so that students having a 
knowledge of the Differential Calculus may undertake 
its study provided they are Sus a course in the 
Integral Calculus. 

Besides illustrating the principles of Kinematics and 
Kinetics the object has been to explain the application 
of pure mathematics as taught in our schools and thus 
give the student confidence in its use. 

To obtain the best results the student should solve 
practically all of the many exercises as they occur in 
the text. 

My thanks are again due my wife, Alwynne B. Mar- 
tin, for many valuable suggestions and aid in reading the 
proof. 

Louis A. Martin, Jr. 


HosBoxen, N. J., April, 1907. 
iii 
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KINEMATICS 


KINEMATICS 


Kinematics treats of the motion of bodies without refer- 
ence to the forces producing the motion or the masses of 
the moving bodies. It is thus purely a science of space 
and time. 


~ KINEMATICS OF A PARTICLE 


CHAPTER I 
RECTILINEAR MOTION OF A PARTICLE 


Section I 
VELOCITY, ACCELERATION, GRAPHS 
Velocity 


THE simplest motion a particle can have is motion 
in a straight line during which equal spaces are passed 
over in equal times no matter how small the period of 
time may be taken. 

In Fig. 1 a particle is first observed at O; when its 
distance (space) from some reference-point O is s; and 


the time is noted as 4; the next observation shows the 

particle at O2 distant from O by Sg at time fg, etc. On 

comparing the observations it is found that t)<t2<fés 
5 
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Wiel ko oe) Zia Oe 
a —.,and that the 
B= ih Ga ah 


space increases unijormly. 

This signifies that the change of position (Sg—s, or 
53— Sg) divided by the time necessary to make this change 
(t2—t, or #3—¢2) is a constant quantity. These fractions 
designate what is called the vedocity of the particle. 

The change in any quantity divided by the time neces- 
sary toproduce this change is called the time-rate oj change 
of this quantity provided the change progresses untjormly. 

Thus velocity is defined as the time-rate oj change of 
position. 

This may be expressed algebraically; thus, 


and s1<Se<53, also 


provided the velocity is constant. 

To obtain the unit of velocity the above equation 
shows that 4s=5,—Sm and 4t=t,—tm must both be put 
equal to 1 so that 


; : f 
Unit velocity = pees ft ft. per sec. 
. I sec. 


A particle possessing unit velocity would, if the velocity 
remains constant, pass over 1 foot in each second. 


EXERCISE 1. A partic’e moving in a straight line is observed 
to be ro ft., 50 ft., and 159 ft. from a point of reference at 
4 hrs. 32 min. 33 sec., 4 hrs. 33 min. 53 sec., and 4 hrs. 37 
min. 31 sec., respectively. Find its rate of change of posi- 
tion for each interval. What is its velocity? How far from 
the point of reference will the particle be at 5 hrs. 37 min. 
BU secae 
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EXERCISE 2. Which train has the greater velocity, one moy- 
ing at the rate of 60 miles per hour or one which travels 100 
yards in three seconds ? 

_ Exercise 3. Find in feet per second the velocity of the earth 
around the sun, assuming it to describe with constant velocity 
in 365 days a circle of 92,000,000 miles radius. (z= 22/7.) 

EXERCISE 4. A sprint of roo yards was accomplished in 12 
seconds; what was the sprinter’s average velocity in feet per 
second? In miles per hour 2 


If the motion of a particle is such that the ratio of the 
change of position to the corresponding change in time 
is not constant, then the velocity of ihe body cannot be 
constant. The velocity can then no longer be calculated 


by means of the formula v=, as this formula can only 


be applied when the velocity is constant and therefore 
when the space increases uniformly. 

Thus when a train is leaving a station it at first moves 
slowly, then faster and faster. It would evidently be in- 
correct to measure the distance the train moves in, say, 
10 minutes, and divide by this time to obtain the starting 
velocity or the velocity of the train at the end of the first 
ro minutes. Still it is correct to say that the train starts 
with zero velocity, that at the end of, say, 5 minutes 
it has a velocity of 8 miles per hour, and that at the end 
of ro minutes it has a velocity of 25 miles per hour. 

The question as to exactly what is meant by the above 
statements must be carefully considered. It is well 
known that when the velocity of the train is given at the 
end of 5 minutes as 8 miles per hour it is mot to be under- 
stood that the train actually will move 8 miles in the 
next hour, but that if the velocity of the train were at that 
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instant to become constant it would move over 8 miles 
in the next hour. 

To obtain a general expression for the velocity of a 
particle we turn to the Calculus. There it is shown 


that a represents the rate of change of y with respect 


to x. 
As we define velocity as the rate of change of space 
with respect to time we can write 


This formula holds under all conditions. It does not 
depend upon the manner in which s varies. 

It is well to notice that ¢, time, is an equicrescent 
variable, i.e., grows in equal steps. Thus, although time 
continually increases, it does so uniformly, so that the 
differential increment, dt, is constant, although time, #, 
is itself variable. 

The method of the Calculus thus affords a perfectly 
general formula for determining the velocity of a particle 
moving in any manner whatsoever. Expressed in the 
language of the Calculus the velocity of a particle is the first 
derivative of space with respect to time. 

Example.—A particle moves so that s=1of—#2, where © 
s and ¢ are measured in feet and seconds respectively. 
What is the velocity of the particle at the start (when 
t=o) and at the end of 6 seconds? 

Solution.—As s=10t—?, 


we have —=10—21. 


Therefore V=10—2¢ 
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This is the velocity of the particle at any time ¢. 
Thus V]:-0 = 10—2¢},.9=10 ft. per sec. 
and V]:-6=10—2t|;.6= —2 ft. per sec. 


The particle thus starts with a velocity of ro ft. per sec. 
to the right (indicated by the plus sign), and after 6 
seconds it is moving towards the left (indicated by the 
negative sign) with a velocity of 2 ft. per sec. 


EXERCISE 5. By experiment it has been found that a body 
falling freely from rest in a vacuum near the earth’s surface 
follows approximately the law 


S== 16,107, 


where s=space (height) in feet, /=time in seconds. 
Find the velocity (@) at any instant; 
(b) at end of the first second; 
(c) at end of the sixth second. 


Exercise 6. A train left a station and in ¢ hours was at a 
distance (space) of s=¢?+2/?+3¢ miles from the starting- 
point. Find its velocity (a) at the end of ¢ hours; (6) at the 
end of 2 hours. 

EXERCISE 7. The space in feet described in ¢ seconds by a 
point is expressed by the equation s=48/—16?. Find the 
velocity at the end of 24 seconds. 

EXERCISE 8. Given s=2t+3t?+403 feet, find the velocity 
(a) at the origin (when t=o) and (6) at the end of 5 seconds. 


‘ a 
EXERCISE 9. Given Sauer, where a and 8 are constants; 


find the velocity at any instant. 

EXERCISE 10. If the distance in feet described by a particle 
in ¢ seconds is given by the formula s=5 log ae) find the 
velocity (a) at the end of 1 second; (6) at the end of 16 seconds, 
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EXERCISE 11. If the space described is given by s=ae'+ be—§, 
find the velocity at any instant. 


, find the velocity at any 


: mt 
EXERCISE 12. Given s=d Cos x 


instant in terms of s and the constants. 


Acceleration 


Consider a particle moving in a straight line with 
varying velocity so that its velocity at the position P, is 
V1, at which instant the time is ¢;; similarly for the positions 


A, Py Ps 
=> = 
Wy Ue Vs 

Fre." 2 


Po, Po ... we have UD, Ua arene and Lo sula meee (Fig. 2). 
Assume 

UUCUFGUa ween. 

ISU ca 6 

U2 aU ee 8 aay CDC Aca a 

ee nr ea 


“ 


and that the velocity changes uniformly. 

Then any increment in the velocity 4v=x,—Vm divided 
by the corresponding increment in the time 4t=f,—t» 
is called the acceleration of the particle, which in this case 
is a constant. : 

Va—Vm_ 4v 
tester 40 


Acceleration is the time-rate of change of velocity. 
Unit acceleration is obtained by putting v,—vm=1 foot 
1 foot per second 


per second, and ¢,—tm=1 second, or a= 
I second 


=1 foot-per-second per second. 
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EXERCISF 13. The velocity of a body at 2 min. 3 sec., 2 
min. 33 sec., 3 min. 53 sec. is observed to be 15 feet per sec., 
30 feet per sec., 70 feet per sec., respectively. Find its accel- 
eration and the veiocity it would have at (a) 5 min. ro sec. 
(6) 5 min. 30 sec. 

EXERCISE 14. A particle moving from rest with a constant 
acceleration has a velocity of 160 feet per second after 5 
seconds; find its acceleration and its velocity after 7 
seconds. 

EXERCISE 15. A particle moving with a negative accelera- 
tion of 32 feet-per-sec. per sec. is projected with a velocity of 
160 feet per sec. Find when it will come to rest and what 
will be its velocity after 10 seconds. 

EXERCISE 16. A train starts from rest and after 1 minute 
its velocity is 30 miles per hour. Find the acceleration in feet- 
per-second per second, supposing it constant. 


Assume now that the velocity no longer increases 
uniformly; the acceleration therefore becomes variable 
Av 


and the formula a= as 


then no longer gives the accelera- 


tion. 
Here again we make use of the Calculus and put 


dv 
Be dt? 
for the acceleration is always the time-rate of change of 
the velocity. 

Thus: Acceleration is always the first derivative of 
velocity with respect to time. 

Example.—A particle moves so that s=c cos (kt), where 
c and & are constants. Deduce an expression for its 
acceleration at any time ¢. 
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What will be the acceleration when t=4 seconds if 


c=2 and k=3? 
Solution.—As s=c cos (£2); 
ds : } 
a —ck sin (kt); 
.. U=— ck sin (FL); 
also “- — (Ch COS (RI: 


*, @=—CR? cos (Rb), 


which is the first answer sought. 
Now if c=2, k=3, and ¢=4, then 


a=— (2)(3)? cos (3)(4) =— 18 cos (12). 


As 12 radians=12 (=) =688 degrees, 
AS 


cos 12 =cos 688°=cos 32°=0.85, 
and a=—18(0.85)=—15.3 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 


The minus sign shows that the velocity is decreasing. 


EXERCISE 17. Find the accelerations of the particles the 
motions of which are described in Exercises 5 to 12. 
EXERCISE 18. If a point moves in a fixed path so that 


s=V 1, show that the acceleration is negative and proportional 
to.the cube of the velocity. 

EXERCISE 19. In ¢ hours a train has reached a point at a 
distance of }/4— 4f+16f miles from the-starting-point. (a) 
Find its velocity and acceleration. (b) When will the train 
stop to change the direction of its motion? (c) Describe the 
motion during the first 10 hours. 
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It has been demonstrated that under all conditions 

S dv te ; 
er and Uae Substituting the value of v in that of a 
and noting that ¢ is equicrescent so that di is a constant, 


we have 
(it) 
Sah) dia ds 


dt di de 


7 a is called the second derivative of s with respect to ¢. 


The formule to be remembered are 


Another very useful form into which the differential 
dv 
expression for acceleration can be thrown is a=v—- ds: 


This form is obtained as follows: 


dv dvds ds dv dv 
“di dids dids ds’ 


EXERCISE 20. By the means of the formula a=v®, find 


the acceleration if s= 5b‘, where 6 is a constant. 


To the present only the methods of finding the velocity 
and acceleration, when the law of variation of space is 
known, have been considered. 

The reverse operation of finding the velocity and space 
traversed when the law of variation of the acceleration 
is given must now occupy our attention. 

As this problem is the reverse of that already studied 
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it follows that instead of applying the principles of the 
Differential Calculus, and thus passing from given 
functions to their derivatives, a reverse process must 
be found for passing from the derivatives back to the func- 
tions themselves. This branch of mathematics is known 
as the Integral Calculus. 

To comprehend this more fully, consider the function 


Dhak Oden colin be Pee ene Peep ck 
and its differential 
ON =3570N F2N 0%.) ete ee 


Now assume that the original function (1) is unknown 
and it is proposed to pass from (2) back to some func- 
tion not involving differentials. 

Considering each term of (2) separately it is evident 
that dy could only have been obtained by differentiating 
y; similarly 3x?dx at once suggests x? and 2x dx suggests 
x*, So that we would write y=x«3+.? as the integral 
expression of (2). On considering (1) this result is 
seen to be only partly true, for the comstant term is lacking. 
The reason for this discrepancy becomes apparent when 
we remember that the differential of a constant is zero. 
It is thus seen that to every result of integration there 
should be appended a constant term. ‘The integral of (2) 
becomes y=? +x? +C, where C represents any constant. 

The value of this constant cannot be determined from 
a purely mathematical standpoint, but when the integra- 
tion is applied to a physical problem the conditions of 
the problem supply the necessary data for its determina- 
tion. 

This is illustrated by the following 
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Example.—Find the position of a particle at a given 
time, ¢, when the velocity varies as the distance from a 
given point on the rectilinear path, and if at the time 

=o the particle is at a distance so from the given 
point. 

Soluiion.—In Fig. 3 consider O the given point from 
which the space is to be measured and P the position of 


9 oe. tt 


- §--—-—- AP 


Fic. 3 


the particle at any time, ¢; then vas or v=ks, where k 


: ds ds 
is a constant. As v= ap we have AE ks. 


Before attempting the integration of any expression all 
variables of one kind should be placed in one member 


: ds : 
of the equation, thus: ce dt. Now searching amongst 
the rules for differentiation for an expression of the 
ds é ; : 
form of as and concluding that it can only be obtained 


by the differentiation of a logarithm, put log s=kt+C, 
where C is the constant of integration. 

To determine the constant C return to the question 
and note that when f=o, s=So; substituting these 
values in the integral expression we have log so= (0) +C. 
.. C=log so and the complete integral is 


log s=kt+log So. 


To simplify this transpose all logarithmic expressions to 
one member of the equation, thus: 
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log s—log so=t, or log (=) = ki. 
0 


s tre : 
.. — =e, by the definition of a logarithm, and s=soe*t, 
So 
EXERCISE 21. Find the position of a particle whose velocity 
varies as the time if the space is measured from the position 
of the particle when the time is zero. 


Example—How far will a particle move during the 
fourth second of its motion if the velocity at the end of 
the third second is 81 ft. per sec. and if the velocity 
varies as the square of the time? 

Soluwtion.—As the velocity varies as the square of the 
time, we write 

Var, 
or V=k, 


where the constant & can be determined from the state- 


ment that v=81 
when t=3. 
os SE=RG), 

or k=9. 

So that v= oF, 

ds 
but ere 
*. ds=ofdi 

and S= 38 +C, 


If we measure s from the position of the particle when 
t=o, then s=o when /=0; so that 
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o=3(0)? +C, 
.. C=o0 
and S= 30. 


Now let s3 and s4 represent the spaces separating the 
particle from its position at =o when ¢ equals 3 and 4 
seconds respectively. Then 


$a=3(4)?=192 
and 53=3(3)2= 81, 
=. S4—S3=11T feet, 


which is the space traversed by the particle during the 
fourth second of its motion. 


EXERCISE 22. How far will a particle move in 2 minutes 
when the velocity is 5 ft. per sec. at the end of the first second 
and varies as the time? 

EXERCISE 23. Find the space described by a particle in 5 
seconds, assuming that it commences to move with a velocity 
of 30 ft. per sec. and has an acceleration of Io ft.-per-sec. per 
sec. 

EXERCISE 24. The velocity of a particle at the end of the 
first 10 feet of its motion is 30 ft. per sec. How far will it be 
at the end of 5 seconds from a point of reference 20 feet from 
its position at the beginning of these 5 seconds if the velocity 
varies as the space measured from this reference-point ? 

EXERCISE 25. Find the velocity and space at the end of the 
time, ¢, when the acceleration varies as the time from the posi- 
tion of rest. 


> 
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Graphs 
SPACE-TIME CURVES 


Whenever two magnit des bear a certain relation to 
each other, when one is a function of the other, this 
relationship can be represented by means of a plane 
curve. This plane curve is called the graph of the 
function. 

Let Fig. 4 represent the graph of the relation between 
space and time for the motion of a particle. Here we 


in feet 


Fic. 4 


lay off the values of time, é¢, as abscissee and the corre- 
sponding values of space, s, as ordinates. Thus when 
t=4 seconds we see that s=6 feet. This graph shows 
that the space increases as the time increases, and as the 
graph is a straight line the space increases uniformly, so 
that the velocity of the ‘article is constant. 

To obtain the velocity take any two points on the 
graph (say A and B) and measure the corresponding 
increments of space and time (4s=9—3=6 feet and 
4di=5—3=2 seconds); these give the velocity 
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vapac=; ft. per sec. 

If the space-time curve is not a straight line, the velocity 
can still be obtained from the graph. This ‘is illustrated 
in Fig. 5. Here the space- 
time curve is curved so 
that the velocity continually 
changes. Suppose the ve- 
locity of the particle at a cer- 
tain time ¢, is sought, then 
at the corresponding point 
P, on the curve a tangent is 
drawn. If the velocity of the 
particle at the time, suddenly 
becomes uniform, the graph would become the tangent Pi T 


ie, 


As 
At? 
what is meant by the velocity of the particle at the time 
t; (see page 7). So that if we find the ratio of an in- 
crement of space to a corresponding increment of time 
measured on a tangent to the space-time curve, we obtain 
the velocity of the particle at the time corresponding to 
the point of tangency. 

If the same scales are used to measure space and time 


and the velocity would be v= but this is precisely 


As rt 
then oF corresponds to the slope of the tangent, or it is 


the trigonometric tangent of the angle which the geo- 
metric tangent to the space-time curve makes with the 
axis of time. 


EXERCISE 26. What is the difference between the velocities 
deduced from the space-time curve shown in Fig. 6 (a) and (0) ? 
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EXERCISE 27. What can be said of the velocity of a particle 
whose space-time curve is shown in Fig. 6 (c)? 

EXERCISE 28. Find the velocity of the particle in Ex. 27 
when ¢ equals 2, 4, 5, and 6 seconds respectively. 


(@) @) 
Fic. 6 


EXERCISE 29. What would a space-time curve consisting of 
a straight line parallel to the s-axis represent? Parallel to the 
t-axis ? 
VELOCITY-TIME CURVES 


In a manner similar to the above we may plot a graph 
representing the relation be- 
tween the velocity and the 
time of a moving particle. 
If the graph is a straight 
line (Fig. 7) the velocity 
changes uniformly and the 
acceleration is constant. In 
Fig. 7 


‘V in ft. per sec, 


t in see. 


If the graph is curved, then the acceleration varies from 
point to point and is determined by the slope of the tangent 
to the curve at the point under consideration, as already 
explained for the velocity. 
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EXERCISE 30. What difference is there between the accel- 
eration deduced from the velocity-time curves shown in Fig. 8 
(a) and (6)? 

EXERCISE 31. What is the acceleration of the particle whose 
velocity-time curve is shown in Fig. 8 (c) at the tires corre- 


wv v 


(a) (d) 


Fic. 8 


sponding to a, b, c, and d if the time scale is 1 inch=8 seconds 
and the velocity scale is 1 inch= 40 feet per sec. ? 

EXERCISE 32. Draw a velocity curve for a particle whose 
acceleration is positive and constant between t=o and f=1, 
then gradually diminishes to zero at t=2, then gradually in- 
creases negatively. 

EXERCISE 33. Plot the space-time, velocity-time, and accel- 
eration-time curves for the motion indicated by the equation 
s= 160. 

EXERCISE 34. Plot the space-time curve for s=4}3 between 
t= —3.5 and ¢=+3.5, and from this obtain graphically the 
velocity-time and acceleration-time curves. 


SEcTION II 
APPLICATIONS TO SPECIAL CASES 
Rectilinear Motion with Constant Acceleration 


In Fig. 9 assume A to be the position of a particle at 
the time =o and B its position at any subsequent time 
t=. Let the acceleration of the particle be a, its initial 
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velocity Vo, and let its velocity at the time ¢ be v, while 
the distance between its initial position and its position 


Fic. 9 


at the time ¢ is represented by s. Here a and vo are 
constant, while v, s, and ¢ are variable. 

It is proposed to find the relations existing between 
the quantities a, v, Vo, s, and ¢ by means of the differential 


equations 
LES OTE 
Ode. die Os: 


d 
Put oe then dv=adt and v=at+C,, where C, 


is the constant of integration to be determined by the 
given condition that v is vp when ¢ is o. 
Thus, vo=a(o)+Cy. .. Ci=vo, 


or v=at+vVo. 


ds 
As y=, we may now put 


ds 
Tt 05 then ds=at di+vodt, 


: : 3 at? 
and integrating we obtain s= a +Vot+C2, where Co, 


another constant of integration, is to be determined 
by the condition that s is o when ¢ iso. Thus, 


a(o)? 
— aoa +v9(0) +Co, «, Co=0, 
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a.? 
So that S=— + Vol. 
2 


: 5 : dv 
Again, starting with fete Me have vdv=ads; in- 
S 


oO} 


: U , 
tegrating we have a +C3, wherein C3 may be found, 


as we know v to be vg when s=o. 


2 2 
V0 V0 
Thus, a =a(o) +C3 and Cea 
2 2 
v Uo? 
Whence —=05 +-——, or v2?=2a5 + v6. 
2 2 


To recapitulate, the principal formule (to be carefully 
committed to memory) are 


v=at+vVo, 
t2 
gat vot, Bs easepicz soa) ae 
2 
and v2=2as+vo?. | 


By the proper interpretation of these formule all 
problems relating to the rectilinear motion of any particle 
moving with constant acceleration may be solved. 

Unless otherwise specified the quantities s, v, vo, and 
a will be assumed as positive if measured or directed 
towards the right. 


EXERCISE 35. A particle is moving with an acceleration of 
—s ft.-per-sec. per sec. If it started at ‘=o with a velocity 
of 20 ft.-per-sec., find its velocity and position 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 
and ro seconds after starting, and draw separate diagrams to 
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scale showing its position and direction of motion for each of 
the above specified times. The diagrams should be placed 
so that the initial point of each lies on the same vertical 
line. 

Note that s is not necessarily the space passed over by the 
particle. What does it represent ? 

EXERCISE 36. Same as Ex. 35 if the initial velocity is —10 
ft. per sec. and the acceleration 5 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 

EXERCISE 37. Same as Ex. 35 if the initial velocity is —10 
ft. per sec. and the acceleration — 5 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 

EXERCISE 38. A body moves with an acceleration of 3 ft.- 
per-sec. per sec. and starts with a velocity of 13 ft. per sec. 
What is its velocity after having moved so feet? How long 
does it take to perform the journey ? 

EXERCISE 39. A body is known to move with a constant 
acceleration of —1o ft.-per-sec. per sec. What does this 
statement mean? If the velocity of the body at some instant 
is 100 ft. per sec., what is its velocity after 4o feet have been 
described, and how much farther must it go before the velocity 
is reduced to to ft. per sec.? When will it come to rest? If 
the conditions remain unchanged, will it remain at rest? If 
not, what will be its subsequent motion ? 

EXERCISE 40. A stone skimming on ice passes a certain 
point with a velocity of 20 feet per second and suffers a retard- 
ation of 1 ft.-per-sec. per sec. Find the space described in 
the next ro seconds, and the whole space described when the 
stone has come to rest. 

EXERCISE 41. A steamer starting from rest was observed to 
move 200 ft. in 30 seconds and 500 ft. in the next 30 seconds. 
How many seconds elapsed before the time of the first period 
of observation, assuming the acceleration constant ? 


It has been experimentally demonstrated that particles 
whose motion near the surface of the earth is unimpeded 
move with a constant acceleration of g (approximately 
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32) ft.-per-sec. per sec. Therefore the equations of 
motion (1) may be applied to such bodies. 


EXERCISE 42. Assuming the upward direction as positive, 
rewrite equations (1), adapting them to a particle: 

(a) dropped from rest; 

(b) projected vertically downward with a velocity V; 

(c) a3 (a4 upward 6 (a4 ¢ VW, 

EXERCISE 43. If a body is projected vertically upward with 
a velocity V, find: 

(a) the time during which the body rises; 

(6) the time of flight before returning to the starting-point; 

(c) the greatest height to which the particle will rise; 

(d) the velocity of the body on returning to the starting- 
point. 

EXeErcIsE 44. A bullet is fired vertically from a rifle and 
leaves the muzzle of the rifle with a velocity of 1000 ft. per sec. 
How high will it go (neglecting effect of air resistance), and in 
how many minutes will it return to earth? 

EXERCISE 45. A balloon is rising uniformly with a velocity 
of ro ft. per sec., when a stone dropped from it reaches the 
ground in 3 seconds; find the height of the balloon (1) when 
the stone was dropped, (2) when it reached the ground. 

EXERCISE 46. If a body after having fallen for 3 seconds 
breaks a pane of glass, and thereby loses one third of its 
velocity, find the entire distance through which it will fall in 
4 seconds. 

EXERcISE 47. To what height will a body projected up- 
ward with a velocity of 48 ft. per sec. rise? At what times 
after starting will it be 32 ft. from the ground ? 

EXERCISE 48. A stone is projected vertically upward from 
the top of a vertical cliff with a velocity of 128 ft. per sec. If 
the cliff is 80 feet high, how long will it take the stone to 
reach the foot of the cliff ? 
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EXERCISE 49. Find the velocity with which a body must be 
projected downward to overtake in 4 seconds a body which 
has fallen from rest from the same point through 16 feet. 


Simple Harmonic Motion 


Simple Harmonic Motion can be defined as the motion 
of the projection of a point moving in a circular path 
and describing equal arcs in equal intervals of time; 
the projection to be made upon any straight line in the 
plane of the circle. 

Thus in Fig. to assume the point P to describe the 
circle in 8 seconds in such a manner that it moves over 


RIGe To 


one eighth of the circumference per second; then the 
projection of P upon the line ZN will describe the path 
If VI with a simple harmonic motion (S.H.M.). If the 
point starts at P when ¢=o, it will after successive in- 
tervals of one second occupy the positions 0, 1, 2, 3,..., 
while its projection will at corresponding times be at 
6 Yo a Wy 

A point in S.H.M. possesses a rectilinear motion of 
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an oscillating nature, returning to its initial point after 
equal intervals of time. S.H.M. is a periodic function 
of time. 

The circle used in the definition of S.H.M. is called 
the “circle of reference”; it can be advantageously us.d 
in the study of S.H.M. 

In connection with Fig. 11, where po represents the 
initial position of the particle (when t=o) and p any 
subsequent position (when 
t=1), note the following defi- 
nitions: 

The Phase of the particle is 
the angle (Pb +4).* It is the 
angle through which the cor- 
responding particle in the 
circle of reference has moved Fic. x11 
since the particle in S.H.M. 
passed through the mid-point of its path in the posivive 
direction. 

The Lead (or Lag if negative) is the angle ~.* It is 
the phase of the particle when ¢=o. 

The Displacement is y. It is the distance of the 
particle from the mid-point of its path. 

The Amplitude is r, the radius of the circle of reference. 

The Period is the time of one revolution of P or of one 
complete oscillation of p. 

The Frequency is the number of revolutions of P 
per second, or the number of oscillations of p per second. 


EXeERrcIsE 50. A particle in S.H.M. has a period of 18 


™ 4 r 
seconds, an amplitude of 10 feet, and lags by 7A Compute its 


* All angles are to be measured in radians (see p. 53). 
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phases and displacements 1, 1.5, 5, 10.5, and 16 seconds after 
starting. Illustrate your results in a sketch. 

EXERCISE 51. Compute the frequency of the particle de- 
scribed in Ex. 50. 


The velocity and the acceleration of a particle in 
S.H.M. at any phase of its motion will now be considered. 

In Fig. 12 let v represent the velocity of the particle 
in S.H.M. This will be the projection of V, the velocity 
of the imaginary particle, in the circle of reference. 


Let T be the period, ” the frequency; then 


emg g: 

and as all angles are measured in radians, and 27 (which 
we will denote by w) is the number of radians described 
by P per second, 


art 
6=e2xnt= — =a. 


fp 
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From Fig. 12 we see that 


y=rsin (0 +d) 
=r sin (wt +), 


where 7, ¢, and w are constants. 
To find the velocity we differentiate, and noting that 


dy 
Oe dt 
we have v=rw cos (wi+¢). 
dv 
Also, as C= 
we have a=—rw* sin (wt+¢), 
or a= Fy. 


As w is a constant and y is the displacement we can 
state that: 

The acceleration of a particle in S.H.M. is proportional 
to its displacement and is always directed towards the 
mid-point of its path. 

This is an important characteristic of S.H.M. 

Solve the following exercises without using formule. 


EXERCISE 52. A particle in S.H.M. has an amplitude of 
2 feet and a period of - seconds. Calculate its velocity and 


acceleration. What is its velocity and acceleration for its 
maximum positive and negative elongations (distances from 
its central position) P 
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EXERCISE 53. What velocity does a particle in S.H.M. pos- 
sess at the ends of its path? What acceleration at the mid- 
point of its motion ? 

EXERCISE 54. At what points of its path are the velocity 
and the acceleration at the maximum or minimum ? 

EXERCISE 55. Show that the period of a particle in S.H.M. 
is equal to 


x displacement at any point 
acceleration at that point’ 


EXERCISE 56. If the frequency and amplitude of a particle 
in S.H.M. are 1/12 and to feet respectively, what is the 
phase and displacement 8 seconds after a passage through 
an extreme positive elongation ? “ 

EXERCISE 57. What is the velocity and acceleration of the 
particle in Ex. 56 at the instant considered and also when the 
displacement is 8 feet ? 


Section III 
RELATIVE MOTION 


Composition and Resolution of Velocities and 
Accelerations 


Velocities have both direction and magnitude, they 
are vecior quantities. They can therefore be graphic- 
ally represented by straight lines whose directions and 
lengths represent the directions and magnitudes of the 
velocities. 

Forces are also vector quantities, and all theorems 
concerning the composition and resolution of forces are 
equally applicable to velocities. 

As an example consider the following illustration of 
the parallelogram of velocities: 
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In Fig. 13 assume MN to represent a flat car, and A 

a man walking upon it with a velocity represented by 
AB. If the man continued walking 
with a constant velocity AB, he 
would in one second find himself 
ato BD. 
_ Assume now that the man does 
not walk upon the car, but that the 
car moves with a velocity repre- 
sented by AC. If the car now con- 
tinues uniformly for one second, it 
will occupy the position PQ, and 
the man would be at C. 

If both motions occur simultane- 
ously, then the man will in one 
second find himself at D, a vertex of the parallelogram 
ABCD, and the man’s actual velocity (the resultant 
velocity due to the components AB and AC) will be 
AD, the diagonal of the parallelogram. 


FIG. 13 


EXERCISE 58. Velocities of 6 ft. per sec. and to ft. per sec. 
are impressed upon a particle. Find the resultant velocity if 
the angle between the velocities is g0°. What are the greatest 
and least values of the resultant, the angle between them being 
varied at will? 

EXERCISE 59. A particle has a velocity of 15 ft. per sec. 

which is resolved into two components at right angles. The 
magnitude of one component is 9 ft. per sec.; find that of the 
other. 
EXERCISE 60. The resultant of two velocities of 3 ft. per 
sec. and 5 ft. per sec. respectively is a velocity of 7 ft. per sec. 
Find the angle between the two velocities. 

Exercise 61. A particle has velocities of 3, 3, and 5 units, 
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inclined at 120° to each other, impressed upon it. Find the 
resultant velocity and its direction. 

EXERCISE 62. Find the vertical velocity of a train when 
moving up a 1% grade at 4o miles per hour. 


Accelerations are also vector quantities. Therefore the 
composition and resolution of accelerations can be 
performed, as already explained for forces and veloci- 
ties. 


Relative Motion 


The position of a particle is determined by its distance 
from some point of reference. As the point of reference 
is assumed at will, the position of the particle is relative 
to the point of reference. Thus, the path of a moving 
particle is always referred to a set of axes. These axes 
are considered fixed, that is, are assumed to remain at 
rest. Observations show that nothing in the universe 
is at rest, absolutely at rest. This does not prevent the 
assumption of rest for the axes of reference, but it should 
be remembered that the path of the particle is not its 
absolute path, but only its path relative to the assumed 
axes, or relative to the body upon which the axes are 
drawn. 

Consider, for instance, the path of a point on the rim 
of the wheel of a moving wagon. Relative to a set 
of axes on the wheel the point does not move, its path is 
a point; relative to a set of axes on the body of a wagon 
the path of the point is a circle; and relative to a set of 
axes on the earth the path is a cycloid. Ordinarily the 
earth is considered at rest and all motion relative to it 
is denoted as “absolute.” 
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In finding the velocity of a body, A, relative to another 
body, B, it is only necessary to subtract the velocity 
of B from that of A, for this is equivalent to considering 
B at rest. 

To illustrate this consider a bullet rising with a velocity 
u and a balloon ascending with a velocity v. It is re- 
quired to find the velocity with which the bullet strikes 
the balloon, i.e., the velocity of the bullet relative to the 
balloon. Assume the balloon and bullet both ascending 
through a medium moving downward with a velocity v, 
then the absolute velocity of the balloon will be zero 
and the relative velocity of the bullet will not be changed, 
for the motion of the medium affects both bodies equally. 
The bullet will under the assumed condition possess an 
absolute velocity of w—v, and as the balloon is now at rest, 
this is the relative velocity required. 

Thus reversing the velocity of the body relative to which 
the velocity is to be considered and adding 
it .o the velocity of the other body gives the 
required relative velocity of that body. 

Example.—A steamer is sailing north 
at 16 miles per hour in an east wind 
blowing 12 miles per hour. Find the 
apparent direction and velocity of the 
wind to a passenger on the steamer. 

Solution.—Fig. 14 illustrates the prob- 
lem. As to the velocity of the wind rela- 
tive to the steamer is required, reverse the velocity of the 
steamer oa, this gives oc; add this to ob, the velocity of 
the wind. Hence the apparent velocity of the wind is 
od=20 miles per hour, and its apparent direction is 
tan—! 2 east of north. 
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EXERCISE 63. Two vessels start at the same time from the 
same harbor, one sailing east at 12 miles per hour and the 
other south at 9 miles per hour. Find the velocity of the 
first relative to that of the second. What is the velocity of 
the second relative to that of the first ? 

EXERCISE 64. A boat is propelled at 12 miles per hour 
across a stream flowing at 5 miles per hour in a direction per- 
pendicular to the current. Find the “absolute velocity” of 
the boat. 

EXERCISE 6s. A vessel steams due north at 10 miles per 
hour. The apparent direction of the wind is N. 30° W., and 
its apparent velocity is 30 miles per hour. Find the actual 
velocity of the wind. 

EXERCISE 66. A man walking 3 miles per hour meets a car- 
riage moving along the same road at 5 miles per hour. Find 
the apparent v....ity oi the man to a person in the carriage 
if they are moving in (a) the same airection, (b) in opposite 
directions. (c) What would be the velocity of the man rela- 
tive to the carriage if they are moving over straight roads 
intersecting at right angles? 

EXERCISE 67. The hood of a market-van is 3.5 feet above 
the floor. In driving through a shower the floor is wet to a 
distance of 11 inches behind the front edge “of the hood. As- 
suming the rain-drops to fall vertically with a constant velocity 
of 28 feet per second, find the velocity of the van in miles 
per hour. 

EXERCISE 68. A steamer is moving east with a velocity of 
6 miles per hour; the wind appears to blow from the north. 
The steamer increases its velocity to 12 miles per hour, and 
the wind now appears to blow from the northeast. What is 
the true direction and velocity of the wind ? 

EXERCISE 69. A train moving at 30 miles per hour is struck 
by a stone moving horizontally and at right angles to the track 
with a velocity of 33 feet per second. With what velocity 
does the stone strike the train ? 


CHAPTER ET 
CURVILINEAR MOTION OF A PARTICLE 


In the treatment of curvilinear motion the velocities 
and accelerations are resolved into components. Either 
axial components or tangential and normal components 
are usually employed. 


SECTION IV 


AXIAL COMPONENTS OF VELOCITY AND ACCELERATION 


These components are parallel to the two rectangular 
axes to which the path of the particle is referred. 


Fic. 15 


In Fig. 15 let MN be the path of the partiele, and v 
its velocity at the point P; then v, and vy will be the axial 
components of its velocity. 

35 
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As v is tangent to the path at P, and ds is an element 
of the path, 


F dy dx 
sin 0= ae and cos d= ae 
and as eer Vz=v cos 0, and v,=v sin 9, it follows that 
dx d 
ars and Wyo 


If a, and a, be used to denote the axial components 
of the acceleration, then as a, and a, are the rates of 
change of v, and v, respectively, and we have 


_avs_ 0x 

dtm dts 

dv, 6 

and aya 


The magnitude and direction of the actual velocity of 
the particle is 


ds we v 
v=—=V 902 “Ulta tan-1—, 
at : Ve 


Similarly for the actual acceleration we have 


wap a 

a=Va2+a,2 and tan-!—. 

ay 

Example.—The parametric equations of the path of a 
particle are 


x=a cos f, 


i t wher a and b are constants. 
y=b sin 7, 
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Find the rectangular equation of the path, the magnitude 
and direction of the velocity and acceleration at any 
time. 

Solution.—The parametric equations of the path in- 
volve in addition to the variables x and y a third variable, 
t. To find the rectangular equation of the path this 
third variable must be eliminated. 


x : eee eee, N/a? 
Thus, cos ie fa mest 0 Pig , and 


ip 
y=b sin t= =H, 


“axis aos =I 
a 


is the rectangular equation. 
To find the velocity we have, from 


x=acost and y=0siné, 


dx : dy 
Ve=7, = — asin t and Yy= Fy =O 008 t. 


ay bx? V aty? + b4x2 
ie Pees elation eae 
Ge Kir ab 


. v=V asin t+? =n 


and if @ is the angle its direction makes with the x-axis, 


pau b cos ¢ b?x 
en “pe RSG BRAT 


To find the acceleration we have 


by) . 
We es cos¢ and a,=—*=—bsin4, 


dt d 
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so that a=V a cost + 6? sin2t=V x? +y?. 
And if ¢ be its inclination to the x-axis, 


Gy.) 0 Sint o¥ 
de V2 COS, 


tan d= 


EXERCISE 70. From the results in the preceding example 
find the velocity and acceleration if a=3 feet, b>=6 feet, and 


T : ¢ 
t=— seconds. Draw a diagram showing the results. 
2 


From the above it should be noted that the acceleration 
and the velocity of the particle do not have the same 
direction; this must evi- 
dently be the case, as other- 
wise the motion would be 
rectilinear. 

In curvilinear motion the 
velocity can even be con- 

Fic. 16 stant and still there must 

be an acceleration. The 

acceleration then changes the direction of the velocity with- 
out changing its magnitude. 


EXERCISE 71. Find the rectangular equation of the curve 
whose parametric equations are: 


x=a(t—sin 2), x=vt cos 0, 


a b gl? 
| y=a(1—cos 4); De aaa sin 0. 


EXERCISE 72. Neglecting the resistance of the air, the . 
equations of the path of a projectile (Fig. 16) are x=vot cos 0 
and y=vpol sin 0—16/, where vp=initial velocity, 0=angle of 
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projection ¢=time of flight in seconds; x and y being 
measured in feet. Find the magnitudes and directions of 
the velocity and acceleration (a) at any instant; (b) at the 
end of the first second, having given vo=r1oo ft. per sec., 
O= 30°. 

EXERCISE 73. If a point referred to rectangular coordinates 
x=rcost+b 
y=r sin t+c¢ 
stant. What is its acceleration ? 

EXERCISE 74. If the path of a moving point is the sine 
x=C 


moves so that | , show that its velocity is con- 


curve | show (a) that the « component of the 


y=bsinct’ 
velocity is constant; (b) that the acceleration of the point at 
any instant is proportional to its distance from the axis of X. 
Ts the motion parallel to the y-axis simple harmonic ? 


SECTION V 


TANGENTIAL AND NORMAL COMPONENTS OF VELOCITY 
AND ACCELERATION 


In this system the components are taken along the 
tangent and normal to the path of the particle at the 
position of the particle at the instant considered. 

As the velocity of a particle is always along a tangent 
to the path, the tangential component of the velocity 
is the velocity itself, and the normal component is zero. 

Thus if v, and v, represent the tangential and normal 
components of the velocity v, we have 


Vi=V= And V,,=0, 


ae 
at 


where ds is an element of the path. 
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Consider now the components of the acceleration. 
In Fig. 17 let PT and PN represent the tangent and 
the normal at P, a@ the actual acceleration of the particle 
at P, and az, a, its axial components. 

To find a; and a, the tangential and normal accelera- 
tions respectively, resolve a; and a, into components 


Fic. 17 


along PT and PN. If ais the inclination of PT to the 
x-axis, then 
a,=a,cosat+a,sina 


and dn =Qy COS A—A4,z SiN a. 


dx ‘ dy : 
As cos OR and sin Ce where ds is the element 


of the path of the particle, we have 


Cx dx— dy dy 


Una as “apis 


and an=T pee a 
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These expressions may be greatly simplified in the 
following manner: 
Consider first the expression for a,; here we may put 


F _@xdx dt dy dy dt 1 dx dx dy d*y ! dt 
= 


Fees gr) Ged di de di 62.) as’ 


and as v?=v,? +v,?, we have 


(4) -(#) +(2Y 


by differentiation we obtain 
ds\d?s (4 ax dy ay\ 
2 Se! +2 
dt} dt? dt / dt? dt }\de 


: i(€ - dt_d@s_ dv 
oe ou dp) dies. ds cdi2 aE 


Note carefully that im curvilinear motion, although 


ds aie: 
v is always equal to — , a, the acceleration, is not equal to 


dl »} 
dv f ; : 
or 2 Care These expressions give only the tangential 
component of the actual acceleration. 
For the simplification of @, it is necessary to introduce 
the radius of curvature (0) of the path at P. 
The value of ¢ is usually remembered as 
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where x is the independent variable. For the present 
investigation ¢ should be the independent variable. To 
change the independent variable note that 


and that 


ae) = dy\ dt dt\dx] di dP? dt dé 
dx? da\da} ~ di\dx}dx | Viet (4) ‘ 


dt dt 


(2) dx dy dy dx 


whence by substitution 


ar) Cele 


dx Py dy@x dx dy dy Cx tae 


dt d@ did® dt d@ dt de 


Returning to the expression for a, we may write 


7, oy dx dt_ dx dy dt 


de dt ds d2 dt ds 


_f[eydx &x dy| dt 
~ [di dt di dt }ds 


(a) @ (a) 
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Thus, a=—=> 


2 


; aS. 4 
Notice that d= 7p 1S not the whole acceleration but 


only its tangential component. 
Exam ple.—Find the acceleration of a particle moving 
in a circular path of radius 7 with a constant velocity v. 


JOG ae 


Solution.—Consider the particle at the point P at any 
time ¢ (Fig. 18). 


ds 
Here V.=V=— and Uz,=0. 
dt 
dv ‘ 
Also ay 0, as v is constant. 


aoe 
To find a, note that the radius of curvature of a circle 
at any point is constant and equal to 7; thus, 
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As the tangential acceleration is zero the resultant 
acceleration must be along the normal and equal to dp. 
Also, a» is positive; therefore a, must be directed toward 


the center of curvature. 
v2 
The acceleration of the particle is thus equal to > 


and acts towards the center of the circle. 
Query.—Assuming the moon’s orbit to be circular, 
what is meant by the “moon falling towards the earth’? 


EXERCISE 75. A particle moves in a circle of 10 feet radius, 
so that the arc described equals four times the cube of the 
time. Find v, and v, and thus find the velocity 2 seconds 
after leaving the end of a horizontal diameter. 

EXERCISE 76. Calculate a; and a, and thus find the accel- 
eration of the particle of Ex. 75. 

Why is this acceleration not directed towards the center of 
the circle? 

EXERCISE 77. Compute v, and v, and thus v for Ex. 75. 
Compare result with that of Ex. 75. 

Hint.—Find x in terms of @, the angle described by the 
radius drawn to the particle; then @ in terms of s and then in 
terms of ¢. Similarly for y. 

EXERCISE 78. Compute a, and a, and thus find @ for Ex. 
75. Compare result with that of Ex. 76. 

EXERCISE 79. A body moves so that v,=12¢ and vy=4l?—9; 
find x, y, the equation of the path; v, Un, V4; Gz, Gy, 2} An, 
a, a; the radius of curvature of the path, and the length of 
the path, s. Plot the results for ‘=3 seconds, assuming the 
origin of coordinates at the position of the particle when 
t=o. 
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SECTION VI 
COMPOSITION OF SIMPLE HARMONIC MOTIONS 
The methods for finding the resultant motion of a 
particle subjected to two S.H.M.. will now be considered. 


Example.—To find the resultant of two S.H.Ms. of 
equal amplitudes at right angles to one another, with a 


phase difference of 2 and of the same period. 


Graphical Solution.—In Fig. 19 assume gc to be the 
path of the particle P when subject to one of the S.H.Ms.; 


Fic, 19 


then the circle O’ is its circle of reference. Let ea be 
the path of P when under the influence of the second 
S.H.M. represented by the circle O’. Assume the 
particle at P and moving towards c owing to its S.H.M., 
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represented by the circle O’; the corresponding point 
then is a’, and its phase is zero. When the position of 
the particle with regard to the motion represented by the 
circle O’’ is at g’’ its phase is zero. But the phases of 


the S.H.Ms. should differ by i. therefore the position 


on the circle O” simultaneous with a’ is at a@’’, go° in 
advance of g’’. 

Divide the circles O’ and O” into any convenient num- 
ber of parts and letter the simultaneous positions a’, a’’; 
b’, b’’, etc. Then the actual position of the particle under 
both motions will be found at the intersections of the 
projecting lines at a, ), etc. 

The resultant motion is thus seen to be in a circle 
of radius equal to the amplitudes of the S.H.Ms. and 
in the direction abc. 

Analytical Solution.—Consider the lines gc and ae, 
Fig. 19, as the x and y axes of coordinates. The x and y 
displacements of P are then given by 


x=rsin wt 


‘ 7 
and y=rsin (w+), 


where the letters have the same significance as in Section 
II, page 209. ; 

These equations are the parametric equations of the 
resultant path of the particle. From them, by the elimina- 
tion of wt, we obtain 


x2 4 yn — 7, 


the rectangular equation of the resultant path. 
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EXERCISE 80. Find the magnitude and direction of the re- 
sultant velocity and acceleration of the particle in the above 
example assuming the period as $ second, the amplitude as 
4 feet, and t= second. 

EXERCISE 81. Find the resultant of two S.H.Ms. having 
equal amplitudes at right angles to one another, equal periods, 
and 


(a) being in the same phase; 
(6) the vertical S.H.M. lagging by = 
(c) the vertical S.H.M. lagging by z. 


EXERCISE 82. Find the resultant of two S.H.Ms. having 
equal amplitudes at right angles, equal periods, but differing 


in phase by a (Divide circles of reference into 24 equal 


parts.) 

EXERCISE 83. Same as Exercise 82 but one amplitude being 
twice the other. 

In case the periods of the S.H.Ms. to be compounded 
differ it is simply necessary to remember that the angle 
described by the corresponding point in the circle of 
reference varies inversely as the period. 

Example.—Find the resultant motion compounded of 
two S.H.Ms. having equal amplitudes at right angles 
but whose periods are as four to five and which differ 


in phase by = 


Solution.—This is illustrated in Fig. 20. The vertical 
S.H.M., circle O”, has a period $ of the horizontal 
S.H.M., circle O’; therefore O” is divided into 20 parts, 
while O’ is divided into only 16 parts, as the angle at 
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the center of O” must be 4 of the corresponding angle 
at the center of O’. 
Assuming a’ as the starting-point of S.H.M. O” (phase 


Fic. 20 


being zero), a’’ will be the corresponding point of S.H.M. 
O” (phase being in advance of a’). The actual motion 


of the particle may then readily be followed as a, 8, c, 
Cl: 


EXERCISE 84. Find the resultant of two S.H.Ms., the am- 
plitude of the vertical one being 4 of that of the horizontal 
one, and the period of the vertical S.H.M. being 2 of that of 
the horizontal S.H.M., their phases being the same. 

EXERCISE 85. Same as Exercise 84 if the vertical S.H.M. 


1 
leads by —. 
ae 
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EXERCISE 86. Same as Exercise 84 if the vertical S.H.M. 
leads by = 
EXERCISE 87. Same as Exercise 84 if the vertical S.H.M. 


37 
leads by >. 


So far only the composition of S.H.Ms. at right angles 
have been considered. For the composition of S.H.Ms. 
in the same line the Harmonic Curve is used. 

Assume a particle executing a S.H.M. along the path 
MN (Fig. 21) with C as medial position and O as circle 


Fic. 21 


of reference. Let the particle be at C and moving 
upward at =o, while P is its position at ¢=¢ when y is 
its es Then y=rsin 0=rsin wt. But 


w=, where T is the period; therefore y=r sin (F) 


P fig 
: : 27 : 4 9 
Pilot the curve y=7 sin (2). using the horizontal line 
as ¢-axis and a vertical line as y-axis. If =o, then y=o. 


ik 
If j===AB, then y=rsin (2)=r if 1-—-AC, 


fig 
then y=o; if j=" =AD, then y=—r. Intermediate 
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points may be found in a similar way and the harmonic 
curve thus plotted. 

Thus it is seen that the harmonic (also called the sine) 
curve shows at a glance the displacement of the particle 
in S.H.M. at any time. How would you plot this curve 
graphically ? 


EXERCISE 88. Plot the harmonic curve showing the dis- 
placements of a particle having an amplitude of 5 feet and a 
period of 2 seconds. 


The composition of S.H.Ms. in the same line is effected 
by plotting the harmonic curves corresponding to each 
S.H.M. and then adding the displacements at the same 
time, as shown by these curves, to obtain the displacement 
of the resultant motion. 

Example.—Find the resultant of two S.H.Ms. in the 
same line if the amplitude and period of one are both 
twice those of the other and their phases are the same. 

Solution.—In Fig. 22, AB shows the path of the par- 


ticle executing one S.H.M., WN the path of the particle 
executing the other S.H.M.; the circles of reference are 
O’ and O”, and the corresvonding harmonic curves a’b'c’, 
etc., and a’’b’’c’’, etc.; the resultant curve is abe, etc. 
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The distance o& =a//x% + a’x and cz=c'z — c’’2, etc. 

A careful study of the resultant harmonic curve will 
show that the particle under the influence of the com- 
bined S.H.Ms. moves over the path PQ in the following 
manner: Starting at O it moves upward to Q, then down- 
ward to O, moving very slowly as it passes through O, 
then downward to P, whence rapidly upward through O. 
The particle now repeats this cycle, so that its motion is 
still periodic although not harmonic. 


EXERCISE 89. Find the resultant of three S.H.Ms. along 
the same line, their amplitude being to each other as 1:4:4, 
while their periods are as 1:4:4 respectively, the first and 
third being in the same phase, while the second differs from 
them by z. 

EXERCISE go. Find the resultant of three S.H.Ms. in the 
same line, their amplitude being to each other as 1:4:4, while 
the frequences are in the ratio 1:3:5 and all having the same 
phase. 

Exercises 89 and go will prepare the reader to accept 
the statement that by the proper choice of a number of 
harmonic curves, their amplitudes, periods, and phases, 
and by compounding these any periodic curve of any 
complexity may be built up, provided the curve nowhere 
goes to an infinite distance from the ¢axis and the 
periods of the component motions are commensurate. 
This fact was first developed by Fourier, and the state- 
ment is usually known as fourier’s Theorem, 
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CHAPTER AWTE 
MOTION OF A RIGID BODY 


THE bodies now to be considered are rigid, i.e., the 
relative position of the particles of which the bodies are 
composed are not supposed to change. 

The motion of bodies will be considered under three 
heads: 1. Translation; 2. Rotation; 3. Plane Motion in 
General. 

SEcTion VII 
TRANSLATION AND ROTATION 
Translation 


Translation may be defined as a motion in which the 
particles of the body all describe equal parallel paths in 
the same time. 

From this definition it is evident that if a body pos- 
sesses a motion of translation only, the motion of any 
one of its particles fully describes the motion of the 
body. Therefore the principles already discussed for 
the solution of problems relating to the motion of parti- 
cles suffice for the solution of problems relating to a 
motion of translation of bodies. 


Rotation 
Rotation may be defined as the motion of a body in 
which the particles move in circles the centers of which 
lie in a fixed straight line called the axis of rotation. 
52 
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If the axis of rotation passes through the body, the par- 
ticles on it may be considered as moving in circles of 
zero radius and they are therefore at rest. 

The planes of all the circles described by the particles 
of the body are perpendicular to the axis of rotation. 
Any one of these planes may be called the plane of 
rotation. 

In Fig. 23, Ai, Bi, C; represent particles of a body 
rotating about O, and As, Bs, Cz the same particles at 
some subsequent time. 

From Fig. 23 it is evident that the paths described by 
the various particles in a given time are not of the same 
length. But if the body is rigid the 
angles described in a given time by 
the various particles of the body are 
equal. ‘Thus in considering the ro- 
tation of a body it is usual to deal 
not with the distance described by 
any portion but with the angle 
through which the whole body has 
turned. This angle is equal to the 
angle through which any particle has turned. It is 
called the angular displacement of the body. The 
angular displacement is considered positive if counter- 
clockwise. 

In mechanics, as in higher mathematics, angles are ex- 
clusively measured in radians. This measure of angles 
can be deduced from the following definition. 

An angle is measured by the ratio of its intercepted arc 
to the radius of this arc. Thus in Fig. 24 if # represents 
the angle ABC, s the length of its intercepted arc, and r 
the radius of the arc, then 
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ae 
r 
As the angle changes the length of the arc, s, also changes, 
but the radius, 7, remains constant. Thus to obtain the 
unit angle, i.e., @=1, the arc s 
must be made equal to 7, for only 


5 , 
then can i Exogs be equal to unity. 


The angle subtended by an 
arc equal to the radius is the 
unit angle and this unit has been 
named the radian. 

When an angle is designated as 3 radians it means that 
the angle subtends an arc whose length is three times its 
radius. 

Radians may readily be converted into degrees by not- 
ing that an angle of 360° would intercept an arc whose 
length is 2zr and the angle of 360° would thus be meas- 


Fic. 24 


amr . 
ured by Te ae radians. 
Or we may state that 
An angle of 360°= 2z radians; 


27 ° . 
pars ma iris radians =0.0174533 radian, 


: 360\° 
and 1 radian =an angle of poe he 57-29578°=57°1 7/45". 
In mathematics it is usual to omit the word radian in 


stating the value of an angle. 


EXERCISE 91. Find by means of trigonometric tables sin 4; 
tan 1; sin 3; cos 5; tan 100, 
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Angular velocity is defined as the time-rate of change 
of the angular displacement. It is usually designated 
by ow. 

On—Om AO 


Thus w=~——— =~ if the angular velocity is con- 
tetra eAt 


dé. 
stant, or Carrs if the angular velocity is variable. 

The unit of angular velocity is obtained if the rotating 
body describes an angle of 1 radian in 1 second, for then is 


I radian : 
w= ———,, = I radian per second. 

1 second 
The sign of w is considered positive if the body turns in 
the counter-clockwise direction. 


EXERCISE 92. The radius to a particle of a rotating body 
at 2.55 P.M. is observed to make an angle of 45° with a hori- 
zontal line, at 2.57 P.M. its angle is 360135°. Find the angu- 
lar velocity of the body. 

EXERCISE 93. If a rotating body makes 1350 revolutions 
per minute, what is its angular velocity ? 

EXERCISE 94. A body rotates with a constant angular 
velocity of 3 radians per second; how many revolutions per 
minute does it make? 

EXERCISE 95. The angle through which a body turns is 
given by the equation 0=10l?+5. Is its angular velocity 
constant? What is its angular velocity when t=o? when t= 
10 sec. ? 


Angular Acceleration is defined as the time-rate of 
change of angular velocity. It is usually designated 


by a. 
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Thus yn nem _ AW - ps ne ae 
Cy tae dt.) dt2 dd 
The unit of angular acceleration is obtained if the an- 
gular velocity increases by 1 radian per second in 1 
second, for then 


1 radian per sec. 
6 OS SS 


=1 radian-per-sec. per sec. 
1 second P P 


The angular acceleration is positive or negative as the 
angular velocity increases or decreases. 


EXERCISE 96. If the angular velocity is observed to be 10 
radians per sec. and 3 seconds later is 4 radians per sec., what 
is the angular acceleration of the body ? 

EXERCISE 97. A body rotates in such a manner that 6= 
sin zt. Find its angular velocity and acceleration. Find the 
time when the body is momentarily at rest and find the an- 
gular acceleration at these times. 

EXERCISE 98. Plot and interpret the “space-time’’, ‘“ veloc- 
ity-time”, and ‘“‘acceleration-time” curves for the body 
whose motion is described in Exercise 97. 


If a body rotates with a constant angular acceleration, 
a, and at the time ¢=o possesses an angular velocity wo, 
then the relations existing between these quantities and 
6 and w, the angle through which it has turned, and its 
angular velocity at any time ¢ are given by 
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These equations should be compared with equations 
(1), page 23. 


EXERCISE 99. Starting with the differential values for an- 
gular acceleration, deduce equations (2). 

EXERCISE 100. A bodymakes m revolutions per second. 
Find its angular velocity. 

EXERCISE 101. A wheel starts from rest at 1 P.M. Find its 
angular velocity at 1.10 P.M. if it rotates with a constant 
angular acceleration of 4 rad.-per-sec. per sec. How many 
revolutions did it make in this time? 

EXERCISE 102. A wheel making 50 revolutions per second 
is brought to rest with a uniform angular acceleration in 10 
seconds. How many turns does it make before coming to 
rest ? 

EXERCISE 103. A wheel making 20 revolutions per second 
is gradually brought to rest after making 100 revolutions. 
What was its angular retardation ? 


Section VIII 


THE VELOCITY AND ACCELERATION OF ANY POINT IN A 
ROTATING BODY 


In Fig. 25, let O be the axis of rotation and P any 
point in the body. Let the radius OP be 7, the arc PoP 
be s, and the angular displacement be 0. Then 


s=70, 
ds_d0. 
Noah dt? 


or VU=T7w. 
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Os) ao, 
Also, de te? 
or . a=ra. 
v2 ar? 
But = —=—_ =O, 
Y if 


2. a=rvV 2 +04. 
The results to be remembered are 


V=or, a=ar, and a@,=—w'r. 


Fic. 25 


EXERCISE 104. A belt passes over a pulley d feet in diam- 
eter and making m revolutions per minute. Find the linear 
velocity of the belt. 

EXERCISE 105. A wheel 6 feet in diameter revolves 420 
times per minute. Find its angular velocity and the linear 
velocity of a point 1.5 feet from the center. What is the 
acceleration of this point ? . 

EXERCISE 106. A coin, radius 7, rolls along a table. Find 
its angular velocity if the linear velocity of its center is v; 
find the linear velocity of the highest and lowest points in its 
circumference. 
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SECTION IX 
PLANE MOTION IN GENERAL 


Plane Motion is defined as a motion in which each 
point of the body remains at a constant distance from a 
fixed plane. This plane or any plane parallel to it is 
called the plane of motion. 


EXERCISE 107. Name some cases in which a moving body 
possesses plane motion. Can rotation be included under the 
head of plane motion? 


The plane motion of a body is determined if the motion 
of any two of its points are known. If one of these 
points be fixed the motion becomes one of rotation about 
this point. If both points be fixed the body is at rest. 


Plane Motion Considered as a Combined Rotation and 
Translation 


In plane motion all displacements may be considered 
as consisting of a rotation and a translation. Thus in 


Fic. 26 


Fig. 26, if A:B, be the initial and A2Bz the final posi- 
tions of two points of a body, we may regard this dis- 
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placement to have occurred by rotation about any point 
O, due to which A,B, moves to A’B’, and then by trans- 
lation from A’B’ to AgBy. 


EXERCISE 108. (a) Select any point above A,B, (Fig. 26) 
as the center of rotation and show how the displacement from 
A,B, to AzBz may then be separated into a rotation and a 
translation. (0) Similarly, using Ay as center. (c) Similarly, 
using By, as center. 


Any plane motion can thus be considered as a rotation 
about any point and a simultaneous translation. In Fig. 
27 let O and P be any two 
points in a body. Let O be 
taken as the projection of the 
axis of rotation on the plane 
of motion. Then the point 
P will in general possess a 
motion composed of a rotation 
about O and of a translation 
possessed by every point of 
the body. 

Let w and @ be the angular 
velocity and angular accelera- 
tion, respectively, of the body 
with respect to O; let v and 
a be the velocity and acceleration of the translation. 
Then, as shown in Fig. 27 (a), O will have a velocity 
equal to v only; while P possesses a velocity whose com- 
ponents are v (due to the translation) and wr (due to 
the rotation about O). In Fig. 27 (6) the accelerations 
of O and P are shown. O possesses-only the accelera- 
tion of translation a. P possesses besides this accelera- 


EG. 27 
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tion two other accelerations due to the rotation about O, 
the tangential acceleration ar and the normal accelera- 
tion wr directed as shown. 


EXERCISE 109. A body possesses a motion of translation 
defined by v=1o ft. per sec. directed towards the east and 
a=5 ft.-per-sec. per sec. north. It also possesses about a 
point O in the body a rotation defined by w= —3 rad. per sec. 
and a= 2 rad.-per-sec. per sec. Calculate the actual veloc- 


ities and accelerations of the points (s, = and (4 =) 
3 4 


referred to the point O and the radius directed towards the 
east. 

EXERCISE 110. A rod 4 feet long possesses a velocity of 
translation of ro ft. per sec. at right angles to its length and 
an angular velocity of ro rad. per sec. about its center. Find 
the actual velocities of the ends and center of the rod. What 
point in the rod would be momentarily at rest? Could the 
motion of the rod be considered as a pure rotation? 

-EXERCISE 111. A wheel, radius 7, rolls upon horizontal 
ground with a constant angular velocity w. Find the velocity 
of any point on the rim. What will be the velocity of the 
highest point on the rim? 


Notice that the arbitrary point selected as center of 
rotation possesses only a velocity of translation, for a 
rotation about a point cannot affect its velocity. There- 
fore if any point be selected as axis of rotation its actual 
velocity must be the velocity of translation of the body. 

Consider a wheel rolling along horizontal ground. 
(Draw a diagram.) Let the velocity of the center be 
constant and equal tov. If we consider the point of con- 
tact with the ground as the center of rotation, then the 
velocity of translation will be zero, for we know that this 
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center of rotation has no velocity. If w be the angular 
velocity of the wheel about the selected center of rotation, 


Vv 
then w=--. 
7 


Now, although the velocity of the center of the wheel, 
v, and w are constant, this does not imply that there exists 
no acceleration. Of course, as w is constant there can 
be no angular acceleration, and as the center of the wheel 
moves in a straight line with constant velocity the center 
of the wheel can have no acceleration. But, owing to a, 
the center of the wheel will possess an acceleration w?r 
directed vertically downward and the only way to neu- 
tralize this acceleration is to impart to the whole wheel an 
acceleration of translation equal and opposite to the accel- 
eration imposed by w upon the center of the wheel. Thus 
the motion of the wheel can be regarded as a rotation 
about the point of contact with the ground with a con- 


Uv 3 
stant angular velocity, se and zero angular acceleration 


combined with a translation having no velocity and an 
acceleration of w?r directed vertically upward. 


EXERCISE 112. The center of a wheel (radius 2 feet) rolling 
on horizontal ground possesses an acceleration of 3 ft.-per-sec. 
per sec. If it starts from rest what will be the velocities and 
accelerations of points on the rim 2 feet and 4 feet above the 
ground after 10 seconds ? 

Solve this exercise by using (a) the point of contact with 
the ground, (d) the right-hand end of a horizontal diameter, 
as a center of rotation. 
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Instantaneous Rotation 


Motion of Connected Points.—In Fig. 28 (a) consider 
the velocities v; and v2 of the points Py and P», which 
are rigidly connected so that the line P,P cannot change 
its length. The velocities v; and vz can each be resolved 
into two components, one parallel and the other perpen- 
dicular to the line P;P2, as shown. As, by hypothesis, 
the distance P,P: cannot change, the components of the 
velocities along P;P2 (i.e., PiM and P2N) must be equal 
in magnitude and have the same direction. 


Fic. 28 (a) Fic. 28 (0d) 


Plane motion may also be considered as an instanta- 
neous rotation about an instantaneous axis without addi- 
tional translation. That this is so becomes evident on 
considering Fig. 28 (6). Here P; and Pz represent any 
two points of a body whose velocities are respectively v1 
and v2. If we draw P,O perpendicular to the direction 
of the velocity v1, we can assert that no point on this 
perpendicular will possess a component velocity along 
PO, for P, possesses no such component and all points 
along the line PO are rigidly connected to P;. Simi- 
larly for all points along P20. Therefore O can have no 
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component velocities along either OP; or OP2. It must 
therefore remain at rest. Thus O is a center of rotation 
for the motions of P; and P» and therefore for the whole 
body at the instant under consideration. 

The line in a moving body (or in its extension), all 
points of which at a certain instant have no velocity, is 
called the instantaneous axis of the body and its foot in 
the plane of motion is the instantaneous center. 

In general this instantaneous center continually changes 
its position. The locus of its successive positions is 
known as a centrode. 

Note carefully that the velocities v; and ve, Fig. 28 (6), 
are not independent of one another. If w be the angular 
velocity of the body about the instantaneous center, O 
and OP,=7, and OP2:=7r2; then 


VW="0 and vV2=Pfeu, 
so that O=— = 


Also the velocity, v, of any other point P whose distance 
from O is 7, would be 
Vy 


V=1w=?r—-, 
“7 


and its direction would be perpendicular to OP. 

To illustrate this more fully, consider the finding of 
the instantaneous center when two positions of the mov- 
ing body are given instead of the velocitics of any two of 
its points. In Fig. 29, let A;B, and A»2Bz be the initial 
and final positions of the body; erect perpendicular bi- 
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sectors MO and NO to A,A2 and BB; these will meet 
at the instantaneous center, O. To prove this it must 
be shown that ZA,;OA2= Z B\OBz, “ at 
as all points of a body in iotion ee 


| 
must describe equal angles in equal mane 
times about the center of rotation. 


| 
| 
| 
EX#RCISE 113. Give a geometric proof 
of the correctness of the above construc- V/ 


tion. Fic. 29 


If now several positions of the moving body be known, 
an instantaneous center may be found ior each successive 
displacement. ‘This is illustrated in Fig. 30, where the 


Fic. 30 


successive instantaneous centers are denoted by 102, 
203, ... The line joining these instantaneous centers 
will be the centrode of the body, two of whose points are 
A and B. 
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The closer the successive positions of the body are 
taken the more accurately can the centrode be plotted. 
In order to fully imitate the actual motion of the body, 
its successive positions must be taken indefinitely near to 
one another and thus the number of instantaneous cen- 
ters will be indefinitely increased. 

In the case of a rolling wheel the instantaneous axis is 
the point of contact with the ground and the centrode is 
the path traced by the wheel upon the ground. The 
motion of the wheel may also be considered as a rotation 
about its axle as axis combined with'a translation parallel 
to the ground. 


_ Exercise 114. A ladder slides between a vertical wali and 
horizontal ground. Find the instantaneous axis for several 
positions of the ladder. Find the centrode. 

EXERCISE 115. Considering the motion of the ladder at any 
instant as a rotation about its instantaneous center, find the 
direction of the motion of any point in the ladder. 

EXERCISE 116. A wheel 8 feet in diameter rolls along the 
ground. Find the height above the ground of a point in the 
circumference moving at half the velocity of the highest point 
of the wheel. 

EXERCISE 117. Find the instantaneous center for several 
positions of the connecting-rod of an engine whose stroke is 
2 feet and whose connecting-rod is 4 feet long. 

EXERCISE 118. If the velocity of the cross-head of the en- 
gine of Exercise 117 is 10 ft. per sec. and the crank makes an 
angle of 60° with the horizontal find the velocity of the crank- 


pin. 
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CHAPTER IV 


KINETICS 


SECTION X 


INTRODUCTION 


HAavinc studied motion in the abstract under the head 
of Kinematics, due regard must now also be given to the 
mass of the body moved and the force producing the 
motion. This part of Mechanics is known as Kinetics. 

In the study of Statics we were introduced to the term 
Stress. When one portion of matter acts on another por- 
tion, then the whole phenomenon of the mutual action 
of the two portions of matter is called a stress. Stresses 
sometimes receive special names, such as tension, com- 
pression, torsion, attraction, or repulsion. 

It is often useful to concentrate our attention upon the 
one or the other of the portions of interacting matter 
and thus consider force as one aspect of the stress. We 
then speak of the action of External or Impressed Force 
upon the portion of matter under consideration, and we 
say that this force is due to the action of the other por- 
tion of matter. The opposite aspect of the same stress is 
then called the reaction on the other portion of matter. 

Thus the forces denoted as action and reaction are 


simply different views of the same stress. This may be 
69 
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likened to the different aspects of the same transaction 
expressed by the correlative terms of buying and selling. 

The relations of matter, motion, and force which con- 
stitute that portion of Mechanics known as Kinetics may 
be based upon three postulates, known as Newton’s Laws 
of Motion. ‘These laws were known to Galileo and other 
predecessors of Newton, but were first stated in concise 
terms by Newton. 

No direct proof of Newton’s Laws is possible. The 
correctness of the laws is established by assuming the 
laws true and then testing, by experiment or observation, 
the deductions to which they lead. This has been done 
in so many ways, by so many observers, that their accept- 
ance as true is justified. 

This has been particularly the case in astronomy. For 
example, the Nautical Almanac, or Ephemeris, contain- 
ing the positions of the planets, etc., for each day and 
hour, is published years beforehand, and these predictions, 
based upon Newton’s Laws, are always found to agree 
with the occurrence when observed. 

Newton’s Laws of Motion deal with the effect of ex- 
ternal or impressed forces on the motion of bodies. 

The first law deals with the behavior of a body when 
no external forces act on it. 

The second law tells how the external force, when act- 
ing, may be measured. 

The third compares the two aspects of stress, i.e., action 
and reaction. 

Newton’s First Law. “Every body continues in its 
state of rest or uniform motion in a straight line, unless 
it be compelled by impressed forces to change that state.” 

This law is known as the law of Jnertia, for it states 
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that a body cannot of itself change its condition of rest 
or motion. It may be stated by saying that matter is 
inert. 

This law gives us a definition of force, for it says that 
without the action of a force there can be no change of 
motion. . 

It also tells us how a body will move if no external 
forces act upon it. 

Newton’s Second Law. ‘Change of motion is pro- 
portional to the impressed force and takes place in the 
direction of the straight line in which the force acts.” 

This law gives us the means of measuring forces and 
masses and calculating their effects. 

To fully understand this law it must be remembered 
that by the term “change of motion’? Newton meant 
what we now call change of momentum and by “im- 
pressed force” Newton meant the impulse of the im- 
pressed force. 

Momentum, or, as it is sometimes called, quantity of 
motion, is defined as the product of the mass of the mov- 
ing body and its velocity. 

The Impulse of a force is defined as the product of the 
force and the time during which it acts. 

Therefore Newton’s Second Law may be expressed 
algebraically thus: 

Ft«xm(v2—}), 


where F represents the external force acting, ¢ the time 
during which it changes the velocity of the mass, m, from 
V1 tO Vo. 

If c be the proportionality jactor, we have 


Ft=cm(v2—11), 
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UZ U4 
also F=cm t 5) 


U2 —V1 


where is the acceleration produced by the force F 


which we will denote by a. 
.. P=cma. 


In engineering practice the unit of force is always 
taken as the force with which the earth attracts a certain 
lump of platinum (marked “P.S., 1844, 1 lb.”, and care- 
fully preserved in London). This force is called a pound 
and this force is our unit of force. 

The unit of acceleration has always been fixed as an 
acceleration of 1 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 

The units of force and acceleration having been thus 
fixed it remains to determine the unit of mass. 

To do this consider a freely falling body of mass m and 
weight W. Its acceleration is g(=32.19 at London) ft.- 
per-sec. per sec., as is determined experimentally. The 
only external force acting upon the mass m to produce 
this acceleration g is its weight of W pounds. 

Therefore adapting the formula f =cma to this case we 
have 

W=cmg or nee 
cg 

If now m is to be a unit of mass and c is to be unity 
(for it is naturally most convenient to so choose the unit 
of mass as to make the proportionality factor, c, unity), 


W 
then the equation aes can only hold if W, the weight, 
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be numerically equal to g pounds, for only then is 


tee ei, 
(1)(g) 

This means that the unit of mass must be a quantity of 
matter which weighs g(= 32.19) pounds. This unit of 
mass is called the gravitational unit of mass, sometimes 
also the engineer’s unit of mass. 

Thus a lump of iron weighing 10 g pounds is attracted 
‘towards the earth with a force of 10 g pounds and con- 


oe RORY oe ees a 
tains ri 10 gravitational units of mass. 


EXERCISE 119. What is the mass of too lbs. of iron and 
what does the roo Ibs. mean ? 


The fundamental formula of Kinetics is 
F=ma. 


It is a direct consequence of the second law of motion, 
It connects the acceleration, a, measured in /t.-per-sec. 
per sec., communicated to a mass, m, measured in gravt- 
tational units of mass, with the external force, F, meas- 
ured in pounds, which acts upon the mass. 

Exam ple.-—How long must a force of 6 pounds act on 
a mass of 96 pounds in order to generate a velocity of 4o 
ft. persec.? (g=32.) 

Solution.—Use the formula F=ma. We can find the 
mass, m, of the body for a body weighing 96 pounds con- 
tains 38 =3 units of mass. 

The force, F, is 6 pounds. 


». 0=30d, .°. @=2 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 
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The time necessary to generate a velocity of 4o feet 
per sec. starting from rest with an acceleration of 2 ft.- 
per-sec. per sec. may now be found by the kinematical 
formula v=at+vo; thus, 4o=2(t)+0 or ¢=20 seconds. 
This is the time during which the force of 6 pounds must 
act. 


EXERCISE 120. A force of 4 pounds causes a certain mass 
to move from rest through 18 feet in 3 seconds; find the mass. 
How much does this mass weigh? 

EXERCISE 121. A mass of 64 pounds originally at rest is 
acted on by a constant force which acts for 5 seconds and 
then ceases to act; the body moves through 60 feet in the 
next 2 seconds. Find the force. 

EXERCISE 122. A mass of 200 pounds is acted on by a force 
of to pounds for 20 seconds. What distance will the mass 
have passed over and what velocity will it have acquired if 
its initial velocity was 5 ft. per sec. ? 

EXERCISE 123. In what time will a force of 5 pounds move 
a mass of 16 pounds through 45 feet along a smooth horizon- 
tal plane ? 

EXERCISE 124. What will be the time in Ex. 123 if the 
plane be rough and the coefficient of friction is 0.25? 

EXERCISE 125. What force must act on a mass of 48 pounds 
to increase its velocity from 3 to 40 ft. per sec. while it passes 
over 80 feet ? 

EXERCISE 126. What is the friction force if a body weigh- 
ing 20 pounds and projecting along a rough horizontal plane 
with a velocity of 48 ft. per sec. comes to rest after 5 seconds? 


Newton’s Third Law.— To every action there is al- 
ways an equal and contrary reaction, or the mutual 
actions of any two bodies are always equal and oppo- 
sitely directed.” 


This law brings to our attention the fact that a force 
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is simply one aspect of the stress existing between two 
portions of matter. 


EXERCISE 127. Explain how this law is applied to the case 
of a horse towing a boat. 
Is the following statement correct ? 
“The forward pull exerted by the horse on the tow-rope 
is exactly equal to the backward pull exerted by the tow-rope 
on the horse.” 


SECTION XI 
DIGRESSION AS TO THE THEORY OF DIMENSIONS 


Every physical quantity has a definite magnitude. 
This magnitude we may not in all cases be able to meas- 
ure with great accuracy, yet the definiteness of the mag- 
nitude of the quantity remains. 

To measure a physical quantity we employ a certain 
fixed amount of the same physical quantity which we 
call the unit of that particular quantity. The given quan- 
tity is then said to be equal to so many times this unit. 

Thus, to measure a certain /ength we must first decide 
upon a certain fixed length, say the foot, and then deter- 
mine how many times this length is contained in the 
given length. If the unit length is contained x times in 
the given length, we say the given length is « units, feet. 

It is thus seen that the result of the measurement of a 
physical quantity must consist of two parts: first, a pure 
number, which states the number of times the unit is 
contained in the given quantity, and second the name of 
the unit which has been employed. 


S 
When we write the formula y=" we mean not only 
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that the number of units of velocity is the number of 
units of space divided by the number of units of time, 
but there underlies this mode of expression a tacit under- 
standing that we adhere consistently to some definite 
system of units. 

So that the formula might more completely be written 


s (feet) 


v (ft. per eer ay 


This is usually abbreviated to 


LS] 
gra, 
where the v, s, and ¢ represent numbers and bracketed 
capitals the conventional units only. 

If v, s, and ¢ all become equal to 1, then we have 


_{S] 


This equation is technically known as an Equation of 
Dimensions. 

The units used in Mechanics are of two kinds, funda- 
mental and derived. It is usual to assume as fundamental 
the units of length, mass, and time, denoted by [LZ], [44], 
and [7], and to consider all other units as derived from 
these. 

The relation by means of which we derive the magni- 
tude of the unit of any quantity in terms of the funda- 
mental units is indicated by what are called the dimen- 
sions of the unit in question, 
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Thus consider the unit of velocity. Its dimensional 
equation has been found to be 
[S] [4] 
Y= or =: 
rea (T) 
os [VJ=[LT 4] or -[LM07-1). 


We therefore say that the dimensions of velocity are 
the first dimension in length, zero dimension in mass, 
and the minus first dimension in time, or, more concisely, 
[L1M°T 1] gives the dimensions of velocity. 

Again if we indicate the unit of area by the symbol A, 
we have [A]=[LL]=[L?], since the unit of area is a square 
of which the sides are each of unit length, and since 
area has no connection with mass or time, we may state 
[A]=[L?24°T°], which by the laws of Algebra reduces to 
[4]=[2?} 

Similarly the dimensions of volume are [L?M°T°]. 

EXERCISE 128. Deduce the dimensions of acceleration, mo- 
mentum, impulse, and force from their defining equations. 


From the definition of an angle se page 53, we may 


deduce its dimensions as follows: 


Putting 9, s, and 7 each equal to unity, we have 


[a]= a =[L°]=[L°M°T}, 


This shows that an angle is a mere number and has no 
dimensions. 
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EXERCISE 129. Find the dimensions of the trigonometric 
functions. ‘ 

EXERCISE 130. Find the dimensions of angular velocity, 
angular acceleration, normal acceleration. 


Dimensional Equations are of use in two ways: 

(1) They afford a check on the accuracy of the line of 
reasoning by means of which we have deduced an equa- 
tion connecting any physical quantities. For since it is 
impossible to compare physical quantities which are not 
of the same kind, it follows that the dimensions of the 
two sides of any equation connecting physical quantities 
must be the same. 

(2) They afford a means by which we can convert the 
magnitude of any physical quantity expressed in terms 
of the units belonging to one system into those of any 
other system. 

The first use is of great importance and should always 
be used to check any equation between physical quan- 
tities which we may deduce. This is illustrated by the 
following: 

Example.—Suppose we had in some manner reached 
the conclusion that the volume of water, c, which passes 
any point of a stream during a time, /, was given in terms 
of the cross-section of the stream, a, and its velocity, v, 
by the equation 

c=verl. 


Then expressing the units in full, we have 
[C]=rV Ja*[A?] [7], 
and putting c, v, a, and ¢ equal to unity, we have 


[C]=[V] [47] [7], 
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or in terms of the fundamental units, 
pe ee |e ||: 


Here it is seen that the dimensions of the quantities on 
both sides of the equation c=va?t are not the same, there- 
fore the equation is incorrect. 

In fact the true equation is c=vat. 


EXERCISE 131. Test the last statement by the theory of 
dimensions. 


In applying the theory of dimensions to equations it 
must be remembered that only quantities of the same kind 
can be added or subtracted and that the result is a quantity 
of the same kind, so that 


[Lele] | and not 2[ £4], 


as it may seem by Algebra, for the statement is equiva- 
lent to 

Ecubic tect ||“ cubic feet’ |. give [cubic feet.”’]. 
Also if logarithms are involved in an equation it must be 
remembered that only the logarithm of a number can be 
taken so that the quantity whose logarithm is to be taken 
must have no dimensions. 


EXERCISE 132. Check the result of the Example on page 
15, both in the exponential and logarithmic form. 
EXERCISE 133. Check by the theory of dimensions the 
equations 
O= arnt, 
v=rw cos (wt+¢), 
a=—ror sin (wt+ ), 


deduced in Section II. 
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EXERCISE 134. Check result of Exercise 55. 
EXERCISE 135. Check equations (1), page 23, and equa- 
tions (2), page 56. 


The second use of dimensional equations is illustrated 
by the following: 

Exam ple.—Find the ratio between the F.P.S. and the 
C.G.S. unit of velocity. 

The former is 1 ft. per sec., the latter is 1 cm. per sec., 
and 1 foot = 30.48 cm. 


. as [V]= [FI E ie 


econd 


30.48 = | F-scm: 
-|. second pore ecu ; 


.. the F.P.S. unit is 30.48 times the C.G.S. unit. 


EXERCISE 136. How many F.P.S. units of force (poundals) 
is a C.G.S. unit of force (dyne) equal to? Assume 1 gram= 
15.432 grains, 7000 grains=1 pound, 1 foot=30.48 cm. 


CHAPTER .V 


KINETICS OF A PARTICLE AND OF THE MASS- 
CENTER OF A RIGID BODY 


SECTION XII 
EQUATIONS OF MOTION FOR TRANSLATION 


In Section X it was shown that a particle acted on by 
a single force F obtains thereby an acceleration, a, in the 
direction in which the force F acts, and that if m be the 
mass of the particle, the formula F=ma connects these 
quantities. 

If the particle be acted on by several forces the result- 
ing acceleration may still be found by means of the 
formula F=ma, provided F now stands for the resultant 
of the forces acting upon the particle, found by means of 
the principles of “Statics”. 

EXERCISE 137. Find the acceleration, and its direction, of 
a particle weighing 64 pounds which is acted on by forces of 
10, 20, and 30 pounds directed towards the east, northeast, 
and 30° south-of-west, respectively. 


Equations of Motion of a Particle 
In Fig. 31, let F’, F”’, ... be forces acting on a par- 
ticle whose mass is m; also let R be their resultant and 


6 its inclination to the x-axis. 
81 
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Then R=ma, where a is the acceleration produced by 
the forces F’, F’,..., and a has the same direction as R. 


Multiply this equation by 
cos Jand sin 0, respectively, 
then R cos 6=ma cos 0 
and Rsind=masin #9. But 
R cos @=2>F and KR sind 
=F, (by the principles 
of “Statics’) and a cos @ 


* =a, and a sin 0=a,, where 
a, and a,arethe axial com- 
a ponents of the resulting 
iO, Qh ; 
acceleration; 
. su aS 
“. SF,=ma, and 2F,=may,. 


These are the equations of motion of a particle. 


EXERCISE 138. Find a; and a, due to the forces in Exer- 


cise 137, and thus find a. 


‘Ty « 


Mass-center of a System of Particles 


Consider now a system of particles. 


between the particles of 
the system remain invaria- 
ble, the system is said to 
be rigid and the system of 
particles constitutes a rigid 
body. 

In Fig. 32 consider the 
rigid system composed of the 
particlesaw ; m\,.1 

Then A/a 


ENING MY (cpa tem oes 


If the distances 


FIG. 32 


are called the moments 
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of the masses of the particles about the respective axes 
and the point (x, y), where 


is called the mass-center oj the body. 


As =<. 


and similarly y= vy? 


.. the mass-center coincides with the centroid, already 
studied in “‘Statics”’. 


Equations of Motion of the Mass-center of a System of 
Particles 


Among the forces acting on the system of particles, 
beside those exerted by the particles upon themselves, 
some may be exerted by particles not belonging to the 
system. These are called external forces to distinguish 
them from the internal forces exerted by the particles of 
the system upon themselves. 

According to the third law of motion, if one particle 
exerts a force upon another, the second exerts an equal 
and opposite force upon the first. The iiernal jorces 
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thus always occur in pairs in the form of stresses and 
cannot affect the motion of the system as a whole. 

Thus, in considering the motion of a system as a whole, 
only the external forces acting upon it need be considered. 

Let the x-components of the accelerations (due to the 
external forces) of each mass of the system, Fig. 32, be 
a,/, dy’,..., and let a, be the component acceleration 
of the mass-center, then 


md, +m'"a, =0,5mM, 
for by the definition of mass-center we have 
WPI KT = eat, 


by differentiation 


dx’ det dx 
m’— +m!’ 556 5= = 
dee ide fae 
d2x! dex x 
and ma tm TP a ree Tpit 
which is equivalent to m’a,’ +m’’a,!’ +...=a,5m. 
Now, if F,’, F,’’, ... represent the x-components of 


the external forces acting upon the particles m’, m’’, .. 
respectively, then 


/ | eet 
mn! etm hers ae oe ere 
and thus 
Pe eee 


or 2Fs=a52 mm, 


and similarly, 2Fy=a,5m, 
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or the acceleration of the mass-center of a system of par- 
ticles 1s the same as that of a particle whose mass equals 
that of the system and which is acted on by forces equal and 
parallel to the external forces applied to the system. 

The application of these equations of motion can best 
be understood by some examples. : 

Exam ple.—A. body rests upon a smooth horizontal sur- 
faces its weight is 64 pounds, , 
and a force of 50 pounds 
inclined at 60° to horizon 
acts upon it. Find the acceler- 
ation and the reaction of the 
Support. 

Solution.—Fig. 33 (a) illus- 
trates the problem. In Fig. 
33 (b) the body is shown as 
a “free body” (with all ex- © 
ternal forces acting upon it). 
Evidently the only acceleration 
will be horizontal. Therefore select the position of the 
axes as shown. 


From Sho; 
and JF, =ay2M, 
we fave 50 cos 60°=a,( $4), 
and N +50 gin 60° —64=a,($4). 


a d,= ft.-per-sec. per sec. 


As ay=9, 


J - 
N=64-50-° + 64-25V3 lbs. 
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Example.—In an elevator are two boxes weighing 640 
and 800 pounds, the lighter box being on top of the 
other. What is the pressure on the bottom of each 
box if the elevator is started up with an acceleration of 
4 ft.-per-sec. per sec.? How much of this pressure is 
due to the accelerated motion ? 

Solution.—Fig. 34 (a) illustrates the problem. Fig. 
34 (b) shows the lighter box as a 
free body, where P is the upward 
pressure exerted on the box by the 


(a) lower one when in motion. 
Thus as 
SFy=ay2m, 
F —640+ P= (4) (322), 
ae (0. P=640+80= 720 lbs. 


640 . . 
Again from Fig. 34 (c), 


—800—P+N =4(822), 


IN =1090+800+P 
| of (0) = 1620 lbs. 
800 ||N If an elevator were at rest it is 


evident that the pressure would be 
, Fic. 34 
640 on the bottom of the upper 
box and 1440 on the bottom of the lower box, there- 
fore the pressures due to accelerated motion are 
720 —640=80 lbs., and 1620 —1440=180 lbs., respect- 
ively. 


EXERCISE 139. What is the tension in the cable supporting 
the elevator in the above example if the weight of the elevator 
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is neglected: (a) when the elevator is at rest, (b) when the 
elevator is in accelerated motion a=—2 ft.-per-sec. per SeC.. 
(c) when the elevator is moving with a constant velocity of 
To. ft.<per Sec.? 

EXERCISE 140. Same as Exercise 139 if the weight of the 
elevator is 1500 pounds (assume the system considered to be 
composed of the elevator plus the two boxes). 

EXERCISE 141. If the weight of the air displaced by a bal- 
loon (which is the upward force) is 4800 pounds and the 
weight of the balloon is 4500 pounds, with what acceleration 
does it begin to ascend? How long will it take it to ascend 
to a height of 200 feet, assuming it to continue with the start- 
ing acceleration ? 

EXERCISE 142. An ice-boat weighing 1000 lbs. is driven for 
one minute from rest by a wind force of too pounds. Find 
the velocity acquired and the distance passed over if the 
coefficient of friction is 0.02. 

EXERCISE 143. A train of too tons is running at the rate of 
45 miles an hour. Find the constant force necessary to stop 
it in one minute. How far will the train move before coming 
to rest? 

EXERCISE 144. What pressure will a man weighing. 150 
pounds exert on the floor of an elevator ascending with an 
acceleration of (a) 10 ft.-per-sec. per sec., (b) 32 ft.-per-sec. 
per sec. ? 

EXERCISE 145. Same as Exercise 144, but the elevator de- 
scending with an acceleration of (a) 10 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 

(ORE eee 
(c) 40 66 BS aS 

EXERCISE 146. If the elevator in Exercise 144 descends with 
a constant velocity for 100 feet, what will be the pressure 
exerted ? 
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APPLICATION OF THE EQUATIONS OF MOTION 
FOR TRANSLATION 


SECTION XIII 
TRANSLATION DUE TO CONSTANT FORCES 
Motion on Inclined Planes 


Example.—A body is projected up a smooth inclined 
plane with a velocity of 40 feet per second. If the in- 
clination of the plane is 30°, find the distance that the 
body will move up the plane before coming to rest. 

Solution.—Fig. 35 (a) illustrates the problem; Fig. 
35 (0) shows the body as a “free body”. 


(a) 


Fic. 35 


As the direction of motion is parallel to the plane take 
the x- and y-axes as shown. As a, is the only accelera- 
tion, we need only use the equation YF=a,2m. 


Thus, —W sin 30=a,m, but als 


W W g 
——=@,— Or @,;=— >. 

2 g 2 
This acceleration is minus, as we assume the direction up 


the plane as plus. 
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To find the required distance use the kinematical 
formula 


VY == 205 or sk o=2(—-£)s-+ 40}, 


1600 


and S= =50 feet. 


EXERCISE 147. A body is projected down a smooth inclined 
plane whose height is 73. of its length with a velocity of 74 
miles per hour. How far will it travel in 2 minutes ? 

EXERCISE 148. A body weighing 30 pounds falls down a 
rough inclined plane, height 30 feet and base too feet. If 
p=, what is the velocity acquired ? 

EXERCISE 149. Show that the time of falling down any 
smooth chord drawn from the highest point of a vertical cir- 
cle is the same as the time of falling through the vertical diam- 
eter. (Assume any chord inclined at 0 to the vertical diam- 
eter and show that the time is indepencent of 0.) 

EXERCISE 150. A trolley car at the top of a hill becomes 
uncontrollable and “runs wild” down a grade of 1 vertical 
to 20 horizontal a distance of + mile. The resistance due to 
friction, etc., being 20 pounds per ton and the weight of car 
and passengers 50 tons, how fast will the car be moving when 
it reaches the foot of the hill? 

EXERCISE 151. A train of too tons, excluding the engine, 
runs up a 2% grade with an acceleration of 1 ft.-per-sec. per 
sec. If the friction is ro pounds per ton, find the pull on the 
draw-bar between the engine and train. 


Projectiles in Vacuo 


Consider a ball projected into the air where resistance 
is neglected, or into a vacuum. 
Let the initial velocity of the mass-center of the ball 
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be vo, its inclination to the horizontal 0, and the time of 
projection be /=o. 

Consider the ball as a free body at any subsequent 
time, as ¢=¢. The only force then acting on the ball 
will be its weight W pounds, and the equations of motion 


B 
See 
; N 
WwW Se 
\ 
N 
1 N. 
\ \ 
1 \ 
s Raa ee LES ica 
Fo) 
Fic. 36 


of its mass-center referred to the axes shown in Fig. 36 
will then be 


o=mma, and -—W=ma, <<. . (i) 


W 
where m is the mass of the vall and equals — units of 


mass. 


As x and y are the coordinates of the pcsition of the 
mass-center of the all at the time ¢, we have 


ax zy 
a» ae and se ae 


Therefore by equation (1) 


d?2x 


| y 
72 7° and 75 =—8. 
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Integrating these equations and determining the con- 
stants of integration by means of the initial conditions of 
the motion, we have 


be dy : 
Ye=F, = Vo cos 8 and Vy= 7, = V0 Sin 4 — gt, (2) 


which are the component velocities of the mass-center of 
the ball at any instant. 


EXERCISE 152. Complete the above indicated steps. Are 
these component velocities constant? Deduce the actual 
velocity at any instant. What is its direction ? 


Integrating the above equations again and introducing 
the values of the new constants of integration, we have 


x=Uo cos @-¢ and y=vo sin 6-t—4gi. . (3) 


These are the coordinates of the mass-center of the ball 
at any time ¢ in terms of the constants of the problem and 
the variable time. 

They are the parametric equations of the path of the 
projectile. 


EXERCISE 153. Deduce the rectangular equation of the path 
of the ball from its parametric equations. 


The above equations give us the equation of the trajec- 
tory 
bx 
2Uo9* cos? 0 * 


(4) 


=x tan 0— 


The horizontal range of the projectile is the distance 
AC (Fig. 36) and the time required to reach C from A 
is called the time oj flight. 
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EXERCISE 154. From equation (4) deduce the range 
3 Oye 
(p=) by putting y=o and thus finding the “inter- 


cepts on the X-axis’’. 
Vo? sin 20 


EXERCISE 155. What value of #@ in R= gives the 


maximum range? : 

EXERCISE 156. By the Calculus find the maximum value of 
y from Equation (4). This gives the greatest height H= 
vo? sin? 0 

20 

EXERCISE 157. From equation (3), knowing the abscissa of 

B (Fig. 36), the highest point reached by the projectile, to be 
oa ete 

fie ne ee ed heme at ae (7- sar *). 

EXERCISE 158. In Analytic Geometry it is shown that if an 


equation is in the form 
Ay? + Bxy+ Cx?+ Dy+ Ex+ F=o, 


the curve is a conic section and its nature is determined by 
B?—4AC. If this quantity is <o, =o, or >o the curve is 
an ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola respectively. Examine 
eq. (4) by this method. What kind of curve is the path of a 
projectile in vacuo? 


It is shown that the trajectory in vacuo is a parabola. 
In air the path of any small dense object (a ball of metal) 
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having a moderate initial velocity approximates closely 
the parabolic path, But the course of a cannon-ball 
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moving with great initial velocity is much affected by the 
resistance of the air and its trajectory compares to the 
parabolic path somewhat as shown in Fig. 37. 

The above discussion shows 

(a) that the horizontal velocity of a projectile is con- 
stant, for from equation (2) 


U,=Vo cos @; 


(b) that the vertical motion of a projectile may be 
treated as a case of vertical projection, for the formule 


Vy==Vo Sin 0 —gt, 


y=Vo sin 0-t —1 gf? 
correspond to the formule 


Vv=at+Vo, 


s= tal? 4-Vor, 


already deduced from any motion under constant accel- 
eration, when a= —g and vp=Vo Sin 9; 


vo’ sin 8 cos 9 s 
(c) that the horizontal range is pad - = (hori- 


zontal component of the initial velocity) (time of flight). 

Example.—A body projected at an inclination of 45° 
to the horizon from the top of a tower fell in 5 seconds 
at a distance from the foot equal to the height of the 
tower. Find the height of the tower and the initial 
velocity. 

Here the time of flight is 5 sec. Let the initial velocity 
be v feet per sec. and the height of the tower ~ feet. 

Then Fig. 38 illustrates the problem. 
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Decompose the initial velocity into vertical and hori- 


: : 2 
zontal components, 1.e., V sin 45 eke and v cos 45= 


/ 2 
Unamoms 
2 
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Then as Range = (horizontal component of the initial 
velocity) (time of flight), we have 


ae (P= 


2 


Also, as s=4at+ vol, 


—% = 3( —32)(25) (XZ) (9 


Solving these equations for v and x we have 
«=200 feet and v=4oV'2 ft. per sec. 


EXERCISE 159. A body is projected with a velocity of 20 ft. 
per sec. at an elevation of 45°. Find its greatest height and 
the horizontal range. 

EXERCISE 160. A 20-pound weight is dropped from a win- 
dow of a car traveling over a bridge at the rate of 30 miles an 

‘hour. How long will it take to reach the water 75 feet below r 
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How much in advance of its position when dropped will it 
strike the water? 

EXERCISE 161. A body projected at an angle of 60° to the 
horizon with a velocity of 40 ft. per sec. strikes the perpen- 
.icular face of a tower at a horizontal distance of 20 feet 
from the point of projection. Find the height at which it 
strikes the tower. 

EXERCISE 162. A-piece of ice is detached from a roof, 
whose slope is 30°, at a point 8 feet from the eaves, which are 
24 feet above the ground. At what distance from the vertical 
plane through the eaves will it reach the ground? (Neglect 
all friction.) 

EXERCISE 163. At what angles of projection is the horizon- 
tal range equal to the height due to the initial velocity ? 

EXERCISE 164. A nozzle delivering the water at a constant 
velocity can be turned to any angle in a plane. Find the 
equation of the curve bounding the area which may be reached 
by the water, assuming the parabolic path. 

(Hint.—In equation (4) consider @ the variable parameter 
and find the envelope of the resulting family of parabolas.) 


Exam ple.—A ball fired with a velocity u at an incli- 
nation a to the horizon just clears a vertical wall which 
subtends an angle, 8, at the point of projection. Deter- 
mine the instant at which the ball just clears the wall. 

Solution.—Fig. 39 illustrates the problem. To solve 
the problem find the equa- 
tion of the trajectory and e 
the equation of the line 
Oe iheit “intersection 
will give the abscissa of 
the top of the wall B. By 
dividing this distance by the horizontal component of 
the initial velocity we obtain the time required to reach 


Fic. 39 
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B from O. Thus, the equations of motion of the pro- 
jectile are 


o=ma, and —w=md,, 


or a,=0 and 4d,=-g. 


By integrating and determining the constants of inte- 
gration we have 


Vz=u cosa and v,= —gitusina., 
Integrating again we have 


E F 
x=u cosai and y= == ru sin at, 


and the equation of the trajectory is 


ox 


eee Ns LES 
Yaa ON On ae (z) 


The equation of the line OB is 


‘at OLE Od “alae Cee ‘ - (@) 
Solving (1) and (2) 


ou? cos?a(tana —tan 8) 2u? cosa sin (a —{) 
g g cos 8 ‘ 


this is the abscissa, OC, of the point B. 

As the horizontal component of the velocity of projec- 
tion is constant and equal to v;,=u cosa@ the time on 
reaching B will be 

OC 2u sin (a —£) 
Vea econ 


seconds after leaving O. 
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EXERCISE 165. In the prececing example find the horizontal 
distance between the foot of the wall and the point where the 
ball strikes the ground. 

EXERCISE 166. At the distance of a quarter of a mile from 
the bottom of a cliff, which is 120 feet high, a shot is to be 
fired which shall just clear the cliff and pass over it hori- 
zontally; find the angle of projection and the velocity of 
projection. 

EXERCISE 167. A stone thrown with a velocity of 64 ft. per 
sec. is to hit an object on the top of a wall 19 feet high and 
48 feet distant. Determine the angle of projection. 


SECTION XIV 
TRANSLATION DUE TO VARIABLE FORCES 


So far we have only considered the application of the 
equations of motion to phenomena involving constant 
forces which produced constant accelerations in the 
masses acted on. 

The equations of motion are, however, always appli- 
cable. When the forces involved are variable the accel- 
eration produced is necessarily variable and should then 

dv d’s dv 
always be represented by TD? dpe’ as" 

As an example let us consider the motion of a particle 
P of mass m (Fig. 40) acted on 


by a force F always directed ee i se A 
r + pra eat 
towards a fixed point C and pro- Sa ania ees 
sf F L 
portional to the distance of P Be 
from C. 


Here the motion evidently takes place in the straight 
line joining P and C. Let x be the distance from P to 
dv 


C; then the acceleration of P may be put equal to Wt 
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ax dv : : : ‘ 
ip? ° Yadm? wherein v is the velocity of P at a distance 


x from C and ¢ is the corresponding time. 

As F is proportional to x, we may put f= —cx, where 
c is the proportionality factor and the sign is negative as 
the force is directed to the left. The formula F=ma 
thus becomes 

Vv 
Hex = mo. Nes aero 

(Why is this particular expression for the acceleration 
selected?) Equation (1) must now be integrated and 
solved for v. 

Thus —cx dx=mv dv, 


: cx? v2 
ee gee, 6” pret ea wet Te (2) 


where C, is the constant of integration. To determine 
this constant, we must return to the physical conditions 
of the problem. We will suppose that P started from 
rest at a distance a to the right of C; thus, note that when 
x=a, v=o. Substituting these values in equation (2) 


we have 
2 2 
ca (0) 
om tC, 
2 
2 
ca 
6 = 
2 
2 rae 
cx ace 
so that (2) becomes = a eee 
22 


Cc G a 
. y=—(a2 —2x2 z head ee ye 
a ) Ora®. Ne eee care ee) 
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Consider the velocity of P as determined py equation 
(3) for various values of x. 


Make x >a; then v has an imaginary value 
(does not exist). 
x= 6: SO U=O; 
Sod. but >o; ‘“ v has either a positive or neg- 


ative value. 
dts 0s as peel 
: m 
‘< —x<o but >-—a; ‘‘ vwhaseither a positive orneg- 
ative value. 
x= —a; V=0. 
ule on Gara v has an imaginary value. 


From this we learn that P has an oscillatory motion of 
amplitude @ with C as central position. From equation 
dv G eee 
(1) we note that v-—- = ——-x, or the acceleration is pro- 
dx m 
portional to the displacement, and therefore the particle 
possesses simple harmonic motion (see page 29). 


d : 
From equation (3) by substituitng i= and _ inte- 


grating we obtain x as follows: 


C x 
a ] a e . . 
or a. sin“ Cont nas (4) 
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where Co is the constant of integration. Assuming that 
we reckon ¢ from the instant at which P starts from A, 
we see that when ¢=o, x=a. Therefore by substitution 
in (4) we have 


: 7 
o=sin7!1+C2, ... Co= —sin-!1= ss 


Thus as the value of « we obtain 


x=a SHE) =a cos (Jé1), SAS: 


Queries: What are the characteristics of a force 
producing S.H.M.? In the preceding solution are the e 
other values of Cz and therefore other values of x? 

Equations (3) and (5) give the relation between the 
velocity and the displacement and between the displace- 
ment and the time respectively. 


EXERCISE 168. Obtain from equation (5) a relation be- 
tween the velocity and the time of the above particle. 

EXERCISE 169. Test by the theory of dimensions equations 
(3) and (5), having first deduced the dimensions of ¢ from the 
equation f= — cx. 


Undamped Vibrations 


According to Hooke’s Law, that within the elastic limit 
the strain is proportional to the stress, we may assume 
that the force exerted by a spring is proportional to the 
distance that the spring is compressed or elongated. 
Thus in Fig. 41 let (a) represent a spring when unloaded, 
(b) the same spring when a weight of W pounds is at- 
tached to its end, and (c) the spring when the weight is 
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displaced by a force of F pounds. Here / is the natural 
length of the spring e is the elongation due to the weight 
W, and (e+a) is the elonga- G) 
tion due to the force F plus / Yj 
the weight W. d) 

If T represents the tension 
of the spring for any elonga- 
tion, y, then 


AVANT 


Loy, 
or T=cy; 
but we know that when T=W, 
then y=e by Fig. 41 (6), 


W 
=, W=ce or Cae 


Ww : 
and toy for any elongation. 
The force Ff can now be found by putting y=a+e and 
W 
thus obtaining T=—(a+e), which is the tension of the 


spring in (c), and as this tension balances Ff and W, we 
have 
W 
Dee =r, 
ove 


é 


In the above discussion it must be remembered that the 
weight W in Fig. 41 is at rest. 


EXERCISE 170. Assume a spring 3 feet long, fastened at its 
upper end to a firm support, to be stretched 6 inches by a 
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weight of 12 pounds. If the weight be now displaced a 
further distance of 3 inches and released, show that the 
motion will be simple harmonic and deduce the equations 
describing the motion. 

EXERCISE 171. Determine the time of a complete vibration 
of the weight mentioned in Exercise 170. 

EXERCISE 172. Solve Exercise 170, assuming letters instead 
of numbers for the constants. 

EXERCISE 173. Find the relation between space and time 
for the motion of a particle of mass m released from rest at a 
distance a from a fixed point and subject to a repulsive force 
proportional to its distance from the fixed point. 


Motion Under the Law of Gravitation 


A most important law governing variable force is the 

law of gravitation. The law states that the attraction 
between any two masses is directly pro- 
portional to the product of the masses and 
inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance between their mass-centers. 
Op att As an example, let us find the velocity 
which a particle of mass m, falling freely 
from a distance so from the center of the 
earth, possesses on reaching the earth’s 
surface. 

In Fig. 42 let R be the radius of the 
earth and Po the initial position of the 
particle, while P is its position at any 
subsequent time ¢# The acceleration of 
the particle at P can then be expressed by 


' 
3 
ree 


k--—\“—-—----—- 85 


v dv rae : 
——, where v is its velocity at P. 


ds 
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At the surface of the earth the force acting upon m 
would be W=mzg, its weight. Let F represent the force 
acting on m at P; then, according to the law of inverse 
squares, 


I C 
TEE = on Hh Gey 92 


te, 


but when (so—s)=R,- then F=W, 


so that i or ¢=WR?,_ 
q re 
an = tae 


Applying the equation of motion 2F,=a,m to the 
particle we have 


W R? v dv 
(So —s)? GS 
v dv oR? 


or et 


R2 
) So 
y2 Rg Rg 


or 
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At the surface of the earth s= (so —R), and we obtain 


w= Kg R29 Ga oY R 
eae = a(R = +, W=agk(1-). 


EXERCISE 174. From the above equation determine the 
velocity attained by the particle falling freely from an infinite 
distance to the surface of the earth. Assume the radius of 
the earth as 4000 miles. 

EXERCISE 175. From the general value for the velocity 


derived in the above example obtain the time #/ required to 
fall a distance s. 

EXERCISE 176. Determine the time it would take a particle 
of mass m to reach a center of force attracting it with a force 
varying inversely as the square of the distance of the particle 
from the center of force if the particle starts from rest at a 
distance 6 from the center. 

EXERCISE 177. A particle moves in a straight line subject 


to an attraction proportional to s~?. Show that the velocity 
acquired in falling from an infinite cistance to the distance } 


is equal to that acquired in falling from rest at b to a distance 


b . 
7 from the center of attraction. 


SECTION XV 


MOTION OF A SYSTEM OF CONNECTED TRANSLATING 
BODIES 


In this section we will consider the accelerations and 
stresses existing In a system of non-rigidly connected 
masses whose only motions are translations, 
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In these problems we will consider the pulleys involved 
as massless and their pivots as frictionless, so that no 
force is required to turn them. This is equivalent to 
saying that the tensions in the strings passing over such 
imaginary pulleys are equal on both sides of the pulleys. 

The method of procedure in problems involving the 
motion of non-rigidly connected masses is as follows: 


ist. Represent the unknown tensions and _ accelera- 
tions by letters. 

2d. Find the relation existing between the accelera- 
tions involved owing to kinematical reasons. 
The equations so obtained are called Kinematic 
Equations. 

3d. Consider each mass as a “free body” and apply 
the equation of motion to each. ‘The equations 
thus found are the Kinetic Equations. 

4th. See that the number of equations equals the num- 
ber of unknown quantities. If the equations 
are too few in number, Static Equations must 
exist at some massless pulley or lever. 

sth. Solve the resulting equations. 


Example.—Two masses, m and 2m, are connected by 
a string passing over a movable pulley, which is attached 
to a third mass, 3m, by a string passing over a smooth 
fixed pulley; find the tensions in the strings and the 
acceleration of the mass, 372. 

Solution—Fig. 43 illustrates the problem. Let the 
accelerations of the masses, m, 2m, and 3m, be q, do, 
and a3, respectively, directed as shown, and let the ten- 
sions in the strings be 7 and 7}. 

To obtain the kinematic equations, consider the accel- 
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erations of the masses m and 2m relative to the pulley P’. 


FIG. 43 


This is equivalent to con- 
sidering P’ at rest, and thus 
the accelerations of m and 
2m relative to P’ must be 
equal. As the acceleration 
of P’ is a3 upward (equal to 
the acceleration of 3m), we 
have 

@g+d3=a,—43. . (1) 


Now Fig. 44 shows each 
mass as a free body. As mM, 


2m, and 3m are the masses in-gravitational units of mass, 


the weights of the respective masses are mg, 2mg, and 


3mg pounds. 


Applying the equations of 


motion to each mass we have ; Ly 
T—mg=ma,, . . . (2) ay] i 
2mg~-T=2mdz, . . (3) mg 
and 33mg —T1 = 343. Sone ' 
In equations (r), (2), (3), (4) we have 3 
five unknowns, i.e., @1, do, a3, T, and 7); Shs {es 
we thus need another equation. This 2mg 
equation is found by considering the 
pulley P’; this being massless, no force a 
1 


is required to accelerate it and thus 


Equations (1) to (5) must now be 
solved. 


Tico ue ovate) fe 


Writing (1) in the form 


203=Q, — a2 
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and substituting the values of a1, a2, and a3 from equa- 
tions (2), (3), and (4) in it we have, after eliminating Ty 
by means of equation (s), 


_ 24mg 
ee 


a 


By substitution in (2) we find 


& 
Peary 
also Ty=2T = 8, 


EXERCISE 178. A weight of 64 pounds is fastened to the end 
of a string; some distance along the string another mass of 32 
pounds is attached. The string then passes over a pulley and 
to its other end a third mass of 128 pounds is fastened. Find 
the acceleration of the third mass and the tensions in the vari- 
ous portions of the string. 

EXERCISE 179. A pulley hangs from a spring-balance. A 

‘ string passing over the pulley has weights of 3 pounds attached 
to its ends. If a weight of 3 pounds be added to one end of 
the string, what will be the increase in the pull registered by 
the spring-balance ? 

EXERCISE 180. A body whose weight is 6 pounds rests on a 
smooth table and is drawn along by a weight of 2 pounds 
attached to it by a string that passes over a smooth massless 
pulley at the edge. Find the velocity after 4 seconds. 

EXERCISE 181. Two masses of too and 200 pounds re- 
spectively are fastened to the ends of a string passing over a 
weightless pulley. Find the acceleration of the combination 
and the tension of the string while in motion and when the 
string is held at the pulley so as to prevent motion. 
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EXERCISE 182. Two equal weights are connected by a 
string 7 feet in length, one of them resting upon a smooth 
horizontal table 3 feet high at a point 6 feet from the edge 
where the string passes over a smooth massless pulley to the 
other weight hanging freely. In what time from rest will the 
first weight reach the edge of the table? 

EXERCISE 183. Weights of 11 and 5 pounds are suspended 
from the extremities of a cord which passes over a pulley. 
What is the velocity of either weight at the end of 5 seconds 
from rest and the pressure on the support of the pulley ? 

EXERCISE 184. Suppose that a stone weighing 100 pounds 
is placed on a rough horizontal board, the coefficient of stat- 
ical friction for the stone and board being 0.25. If the board 
is moved horizontally with an acceleration of 4 ft.-per-sec, 
per sec., will the stone remain on the board ? 


CHAPTER VI 
CONSTRAINED MOTION 


SECTION XVI 
REACTION OF THE CONSTRAINING CURVE 


A PARTICLE is said to be constrained in its motion when 
it is compelled to move along some given fixed curve. 

The motion of a particle on an inclined plane already 
considered in Section XIII is a case of constrained motion. 
The motion of a ring sliding on a wire (curved or straight), 
or of a stone attached to one end of a string the other end 
of which is fixed, are examples of constrained motion. 

No new principles are involved in the treatment of 
constrained motion. The equations of motion may be 
applied as heretofore, provided the body is considered 
as a “free body”. In fact, this must a/ways be done. 
Therefore before applying the equations of motion, show 
all the forces acting upon the body; these naturally in- 
clude the reaction of the constraining curve. 

Example.—Find the reaction of a smooth constraining 
curve upon a particle of mass m acted on by forces the 
sum of whose horizontal and vertical components are X 
and Y, respectively. 

Solution.—In Fig. 45 (a) let MN be the constraining 


curve and P the particle. 
109 
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Fig. 45 (b) shows the particle as a “free body”; here 
R represents the reaction of the curve and it is considered 
positive when directed towards the center of curvature. 
As the curve is smooth, R is normal to the curve at P, 
the position of the particle at the time under considera- 
tion. 


Fic. 45 


Let the angle between the tangent PT and the X-axis 
be @. Then the equations of motion give 
X—R sin 6=ma, 
and Y+R cos 6=mday,. 
To solve these equations for R, multiply them by sin 0 


and cos @, respectively, and subtract the first from the 
second; then 


R=m(a, cos 6@—a, sin 0) +X sin 6—Y cos 6. 
Here (a, cos 0—a, sin @) is the normal acceleration (dp) 


of the particle taken positive when directed towards the 
center of curvature (see page 40). 


*, R=ma,+X sin 6—Y cos 0; 
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this is the force exerted by the constraining curve upon 
the particle. 

If no force is acting upon the particle at the instant 
under consideration, X and Y in the above example 
would both be zero and the reaction of the curve becomes 

(ee 
i 


Therefore when no forces act upon the particle the reac- 
tion of the curve is due wholly to the mass of the particle, 
its velocity, and the radius of curvature of its path. This 
reaction is necessitated by the inertia of the particle by 
reason of which it tends to move in a straight line with 
constant velocity. As the reaction of the curve is always 
normal to the path it cannot affect the tangential velocity; 
it only changes the direction of the velocity by producing 
a normal acceleration. 


EXERCISE 185. A particle of mass m moves along the par- 
abola «?=8y. When it reaches the vertex it has a velocity of 
to ft. per sec. If no forces act upon the particle at this time, 
calculate the reaction of the curve upon the particle. What 
force does the particle exert upon the curve ? 

EXERCISE 186. If in Exercise 185 the force of gravity be 
taken into account and the x-axis be horizontal, what is the 
pressure on the curve? 


Section XVII 


CENTRIPETAL AND CENTRIFUGAL FORCES 


The force R=ma,, with which a constraining curve acts 
upon a particle to keep it in a prescribed path is called 
the “centripetal force’’ because it always acts towards the 
center of curvature of the path. In Fig. 46, assume the 
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particle to move between guides, as shown; then the 
guides act upon the particle in the several positions, as 
shown by the arrows. The force exerted by the guides 
varies with the square of the velocity and the radius of 
curvature of the path, as indicated by 

oe 


Ray — 
0 


By Newton’s third law of motion action and reaction 
are always equal and opposite in direction. Therefore, 
if the constraining guide acts upon the particle (Fig. 46) 


Fic. 46 


in a certain direction then the particle reacts upon the 
constraining guide in the opposite direction with equal 
force. ‘This force which the particle exerts upon the 
guide is called centrijugal jorce. 

Thus the centripetal force acts upon the particle while 
the centrifugal force acts upon the constraint. 


EXERCISE 187. Find the force necessary to cause a particle 
weighing 96 pounds to move in a circle whose radius is 3 feet, 
(a) if the particle has a velocity of 10 feet per second; 


(b) ** ** angular velocity of the particle is 6 radians per sec.; 
(c) ‘* “* particle makes roo revolutions per minute; 
(d) “* ** particle moves with a constant velocity and de- 


scribes the circle in 5 seconds. 
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EXERCISE 188. A stone weighing one pound is attached to 
a string 2 feet long. If the stone rests upon a smooth hori- 
zontal plane and the free end of the string is fastened to this 
plane, find the tension in the string when the stone makes 
100 revolutions per second about the fixed end of the string. 

EXERCISE 189. If the string in Ex. 188 will bear a stress of 
roo pounds, find the minimum time of one revolution of the 
stone. 

EXERCISE 190. What is the weight of a body which exerts 
a force of 10 pounds upon a wire 30 feet long when describing 
in one hour upon a smooth plane a horizontal circle with the 
wire as radius? 

EXERCISE 191. A ball weighing 64 pounds revolves in a 
vertical plane in a circle of 3 feet radius. Find the tension in 
the cord restraining the ball when the ball is at its highest and 
lowest position, if the ball makes 20 revolutions per second. 


Conical Pendulum 


A particle suspended by a weightless thread in such a 
’ manner as to allow its moving in a horizontal circle is 
called a Conical Pendulum. Fig. 
47 illustrates this; here / is the 
thread and P the particle. The / 
path of the particle is the horizon- / 
tal circle whose center is O and / 
whose radius is OP=r. While the i 
particle describes this circle the / 
thread generates a cone. i 

If the velocity of the particle is v, [eo qe 
then the centripetal force necessaryto | ~-~=---~ 


retain it in its circular path must be 
es } 5 ; 5 
m—, where m is the mass of the particle, and this force is 


—-'NS 
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directed towards the center of the path, O. Fig. 48 shows 
the particle as a free body; the forces acting upon it are 
T, the pull of the thread, and W, the weight of the par- 
ticle. The resultant of these forces, PC, must 


v 
> be the necessary centripetal force (m=) and 
r 


must act along the radius OP (Fig. 47) towards 
a " the center O. This shows that a certain relation 
exists between JT and W, and also between 7, 

W, CP, l, and r. This relation can be obtained by 
reason of the similarity of the triangles in Figs. 47 and 48. 


EXERCISE 192. A conical pendulum whose length is / and 
the bob of which weighs w pounds revolves times per second; 
find the tension in the thread. 

EXERCISE 193. Find the semi-angle at the vertex of the 
cone described by the thread of a conical pendulum whose 
length is 10 feet, if it revolves 10 times per second. How far 
from the axis of revolution is the bob? What “deviating” 
force acts upon the bob ? 

EXERCISE 194. The revolving balls ona centrifugal governor 
make 140 revolutions per minute. The distance from the 
center of each ball to the center of the shaft is 5 inches. The 
balls are of iron (specific gravity 7) and 2 inches in diameter. 
Find the centrifugal force of the governor. 


Banking of Tracks 


A railroad train rounding a curve on a horizontal track 
exerts a centrifugal force upon the rails and the rails 
react and supply the necessary centripetal force to the 
train. On a horizontal track the whole centripetal force 
is supplied by the lateral pressure of the rails. To avoid 
this the track is banked. 


* 
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Fig. 49 shows a section of a banked track. The forces 
acting upon a train upon a banked track are its weight, 
W, the normal reaction of the rails, N, supplied through 
the tread of the wheels, and a force, F, parallel to the 
banked track acting upon the flanges of the wheels. 

The resultant of NV, W, and F must be the centripetal 
force, P, necessary to keep the train moving in its curved 
path. If a train has a certain velocity, the resultant of 


FIG. 49 


W and N will be the centripetal force, so that F becomes 
zero. This is the ideal condition. If the velocity of the 
train is greater than the velocity for this condition, then 
F acts as shown in Fig. 49; if less, F acts in the opposite 
direction. 

In banking a track the ideal condition is sought; there- 
fore the inclination is made such that the centripetal 
force for the mean velocity of the trains is the resultant 
of the normal pressure of the track, N, and the weight 
of the train, W. 


EXERCISE 195. Find the angle @ (Fig. 49) for the ideal con- 
dition of F=o in terms of v, the velocity of the train, and 1, 
the radius of the curve. 
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EXERCISE 196. How much should the outer rail be raised 
on a curve of 600 feet radius if the trains round it at 30 miles 
per hour, the gauge of the road being 4 feet 84 inches, if the 
force exerted by the rails should come upon the tread and not 
on the flanges of the wheels ? 

EXERCISE 197. Find the angle at which the surface of the 
water in a basin in a railway coach is inclined to the horizontal 
when the coach rounds a curve of 300 feet radius at a velocity 
of 20 miles per hour. 


Change in Apparent Weight Due to Earth’s Rotation 


Owing to the rotation of the earth a centripetal force 
is necessary to keep a body upon its surface. This cen- 
tripetal force is furnished by a component of the weight 
of the body. The whole weight of the body is naturally 
not needed, otherwise bodies upon the earth’s surface 
would have no apparent weight. As it is the whole at- 
traction of the earth for a particle, which would be the 
weight were the earth not rotating, is not its apparent 
weight, but is the apparent weight plus the centripetal 
force necessitated by the rotation of the earth. 


EXERCISE 198. Assuming the equatorial radius of the earth 
to be 20,926,000 feet and the time of one revolution upon its 
axis to be 86,164 seconds, find the deviating force necessary 
to keep a particle of mass m upon the earth’s surface at the 
equator. If the apparent acceleration due to gravity at the 
equator is experimentally found to be 32.090 ft.-per-sec. 
per sec., what would be the acceleration were the earth not 
rotating ? 

EXERCISE 199. Assuming the radius of the earth as R and 
the time of one rotation as 7, find the component of the 
centripetal force affecting the weight of a particle of mass m, 
the particle being in latitude 0. Show that owing to the 
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earth’s rotation a certain component of the weight of a par- 
ticle tends to move it towards the equator. 


SEcTION XVIII 
CYCLOIDAL PENDULUM 


Example.—A particle is constrained to move along any 
curve MN (Fig. 50) under the action of gravity. Deter- 
mine its velocity at any time. 

Solution.—Assume the particle, whose mass is m, to 
start at (h, k) with an initial velocity vo, and determine 
its velocity at (x, y). 


Cy OS, 
Saat 
y W=mg 
2 a ! a? 
Fic. 50 Eren sr 


Fig. 51 shows the particle as a free body; its equations 
of motion are 
—R sin 0=ma,, 


R cos 6—W=may,. 
Eliminating R from these equations, we have 


—W sin 0=m(@, cos @--a, sin @). . . (1) 


d dx 
From Fig. 51, note that sin @= = and that cos Ot 
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where ds is an element of the curve MN. Also a,= 
d’y 
and y= Fa" 


Thus (1) becomes 


Wao” ea a 
or —W dy=m (Geert Ge ; 
As fds ax and fay ay 
we obtain w= 81 + ee. 
and as ds?=dx?+dy? and an? 
we can put 
—Wy=" {02} +C. 


To find C, note that v=vo when x=h and y=&, 
“C= Wha, 
The complete integral then becomes 


Wk —Wy=" —v,2), 


whence 
v=29(k—y)+ug% 1. - 2. . 


dt? 


(2) 
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This equation shows us that the velocity v of the par- 
icle depends only upon its initial velocity, vy, and the 
vertical height (k—y) through which it descends, and 
i wholly independent of the nature of the curve followed. 


EXERCISE 200. Examine equations (1) and (2) of the above 
example by the theory of dimensions. r 

EXERCISE 201. What dimensions must the constant of inte- 
gration in the above example have ? 

Example.—Find the pressure exerted by the constraint 
on a particle of mass m moving within a smooth circular 
tube bent into a circle whose radius’ is y and which lies in 
a vertical plane. 

Solution.—Under the above conditions the particle, m, 
is constrained to move in a circle; let its path be that 
shown in Fig. 52. 


Fic. 52 


Here R, the reaction of the tube upon the particle, may 
be conveniently found by applying the equations of 
motion along the tangent and normal to the curve. Thus, 

—W sin 0=ma, 
R—W cos 6=Man; 


bo i 
“. R= mE a8 Mm. 
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As the equation of the path is 22+(r—y)?=?r? or 
x?=2yr—y?, we have, on differentiating, 


x dx=r dy—y dy. 


dx _dy dx? _ dy 
“r-y i (r—y)? x? ° 


Thus, 
dx?+dy? dP (<2 -2)-2 
(r—y)? +22 x? V x2 + (r—y)? Ui x” 
-d d d 
Therefore Ore eee se 
x Payor 
So that ei, 
S r 
Pyle ae 2 
and =ite +mg a 


As by the previous example v?=2¢(k—y) +0”, 


ame! ue 
: eee 3y+ Pale 

EXERCISE 202. Test the last equation in the above example 
by the theory of dimensions. 

EXERCISE 203. From v?=2¢(k—y)+vo2, deduced above, 
determine (a) the maximum and minimum yelocities if the 
particle makes a complete circuit, (0) the height at which the 
particle comes to rest if it does not describe the complete circle, 
(c) the velocity of the particle at any time if it started from 
rest at the highest point of the tube. 

EXERCISE 204. Deduce the value of R in the above exam- 
ple directly from the equations of motion of the particle with 
respect to the x- and y-axes, 
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EXERCISE 205. Find the pressure exerted by the particle on 
the tube in the above example at the lowest point of its path 
in terms of the weight of the particle, if (a) it starts from rest 
at the highest point, (b) the particle exerts no pressure on the 
tube at its highest point. 

EXERCISE 206. A particle, mass m, slides upon the concave 
side of a cycloid (Fig. 53). Assuming it to start from rest at 
(h, k) when t=o, determine its velocity and the pressure the 
particle exerts on the cycloid at any point (x, y). 


Fic. 53 


EXERCISE 207. What pressure will the particle in Exercise 
206 exert on the cycloid at its lowest point if it starts at the 
point A, Fig. 53. 

EXERCISE 208. From the velocity determined in Exercise 
206 find the time the particle requires to fall from (h, k) to 
the lowest point of its cycloidal path. 


From Exercise 208 we notice that the time required by 
a particle in falling from any point (h, k) on a cycloid 


(Fig. 53) to its lowest point is z x As this time is in- 


dependent of h or k, we see that the time of descent does 
not depend upon the starting-point. 

Also, from the value of v= 2¢(k —y), as determined 
in Exercise 206, we see that m will rise to a height & on 
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a * A 5 
the other side of the curve in = = seconds from its low- 


est point. Therefore the time of one oscillation is nN a 
and is independent of the point on the curve at which 
the motion commences. 

Tautochronism is the name given to this property; the 
cycloid is therefore called the tautochronous curve of a 
heavy particle. 

A particle may be made to move in a cycloidal path by 
the following arrangement. In Fig. 54, suppose the par- 


FIG. 54 


ticle m to be suspended from O by a weightless inextensi- 
ble thread of length 47, and that the curve AOB repre- 
sents the outline of two cheeks upon which the thread 
om may wrap itself as m oscillates. If AOB be the in- 
volute of the cycloid AmB (therefore also cycloidal arcs) 
m will describe the cycloidal path AmB. The particle 


m will then perform its oscillations in equal times 68 = 
§ 


no matter what may be itsamplitude of vibration. The 
apparatus just described is known as a Cycloidal Pen- 
dulum. 
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SECTION XIX 
SIMPLE PENDULUM 


Return now to the consideration of a particle moving 
ina circular path under the action of gravity, Fig. 55. 

Exam ple.—What time does a particle require to com- 
plete one oscillation if it moves under the action of 
gravity in a circular path lying in a vertical plane? 


Fic. 55 


Solution.—Assume the particle to start from rest at 
(h, k) and let its mass be m. Its equations of motion 


will then be 


dy ax 
me 
dx d*y 
and RI mg= me, 


where R is the reaction of the constraint. 
Eliminating R and integrating between the limits y, , 
and o, v we obtain 


W(k- y) =" (2) Or U2=22(k—4). 
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ds 

And as =a 
d 

we have dt x 


RA ea 


To integrate this we must express the right-hand member 

in terms of one variable. This is done by means of the 

equation of the path of the particle, which is 
e+(r—yP=r?. 


From this we obtain 
ds 
—=—=—-="=; (see page 120), 


and therefore 
r dy r dy 


Pp ee ae ate UL SB, 
VagVk—y(x) Vag (R-y)(2ry— 9?) 


This expression cannot be integrated by the elementary 
methods of the Calculus. Its integration depends upon 
the properties of Elliptic Functions. Under certain con- 
ditions an approximate value can be found by expanding 
the expression into a series and integrating each term 
separately. 

Thus, assume that the particle moves in a large circle 


and that it never moves far from the x-axis, so that eh is 
a small fraction; then we can expand the integral into 
ascending powers of = by the Binomial Theorem as 


follows. 
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NES Pee 
2e0S V ky —2 2r 


eae Metgo (e241 & 
ie 2 4E3(2) aS pear 


Integrating each term separately between the limits o 


and k, we have 
7 es 2 ON 2 
par bee) Ea (S\ (2) 
Ze Ng Def 2 NDA) ROT, 
Sloe | 
+(E35) a ee (2) 


for the time it takes the particle to move from (h, k) to 
(0, o), Fig. 55, where T is the time of one oscillation. 


k 6 
And as from Fig. 55 we obtain foes a where @ is 


the semi-angle of the swing, we can write 


2 r Dns en ee Rabe, | 
T lt [r+ taints yee Fee ae a) 


EXERCISE 209. Complete the indicated steps in the above 
example. 

EXERCISE 210. Test eq. (3) in above example by the theory 
of dimensions. 


The conditions of the above example are fulfilled in 
the case of a simple or mathematical pendulum. In 
this contrivance a heavy particle is suspended by a 
weightless wire which constrains the motion to a circular 
arc. 

As the time of one oscillation [7, eq. (3)] depends 
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upon the square and higher powers of the sine of the 
quarter angle through which the particle swings (Fig. 
55), we may for small oscillations (3° or less) neglect all 
but the first term of the series and place 


r 
Taay", sic) ot. Mate Bing) = 0 eens (4) 
where T is the time of one oscillation. 


EXERCISE 211. Find the time of one oscillation of a simple 
pendulum 4 feet long by equation (3), assuming g=32.172 
and the angle through which it swings as (a) 1°, (6)=5°, 
(c) = 30°. 

EXERCISE 212. Same as Ex. 211, but by the use of eq. (4). 

Compare the values of T obtained by the-use of equations 


(3) and (4). 


We thus arrive at the conclusion that for very small arcs 
the oscillations of a simple pendulum may be regarded as 
isochronal. 

Solve the following problems by the use of eq. (4). 


EXERCISE 213. If the length of the seconds pendulum at a 
certain place is 39.04 inches, find the acceleration due to grav- 
ity at that place. 

EXERCISE 214. If g=32, find the number of oscillations a 
pendulum one foot long will make in one minute. 

EXERCISE 215. A clock keeping correct time at a place 
where g=32.2 when moved to another place loses 3 minutes 
a day; find the value of g at this place. 

EXERCISE 216. Assuming 7 as the radius of the earth, h as 
the height of a mountain, and as the number of oscillations 
which a pendulum beating seconds at the earth’s surface 
makes at the top of the mountain in 24 hours, show that 


—— \ 
h= a ee ee 
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ff 
where g and gy are the accelerations due to gravity at the 
earth’s surface and at the top of the mountain respectively. 
Then by means of eq. (4) arrive at the required result. 
EXERCISE 217. If the variation of the acceleration of grav- 


ity follows the law S— 
§ 


2 
ITint.—Show by the law of gravitation that 5 = (=) ; 
1 


=e where g and g’ are the accelera- 
— 

tions at the surface of the earth and at the bottom of a mine, 
respectively, show that h, the depth of the mine, is 


noe te eae a 
Cala (Exe) ie 


where + is the earth’s radius and m is the number of oscilla- 
tions in 24 hours of a pendulum beating seconds at the mouth 
of a mine when taken to the bottom. 


CHAPTER VII 
KINETICS OF A RIGID BODY 


SECTION XX 
TRANSLATION OF A RIGID BODY 


As already explained in Section VII the translation of 
a body is determined by the motion of any one of its 
points. In Section XII it was shown that the accelera- 
tion of the mass-center of a body is always such as 
would be experienced by a particle occupying its posi- 
tion and whose mass equals the mass of the body and to 
which are applied forces equal and parallel to the forces 
acting upon the body. 

Thus no matter how complicated the motion of a body 
may be the translation of its mass-center can always be 
determined by the principles already discussed for the 
motion of a particle. 

If any body, for example a chair, be thrown from a 
window, the motion of any point will in general be most 
confusing to follow. The chair turns over and over, and 
any given point will describe a complicated path. The 
explanation of the motion of this point will at once be 
simplified if we note that the mass-center of the chair 
moves in a parabolic path (similar to that described by 
a particle under like conditions) and that the point under 

: 128 
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observation rotates about a moving axis passing through 
the mass-center of the chair. 

The equations of motion for the mass-center of a rigid 
body, as deduced on page 84, are 


SF,=a,5m, 
SF,=a,5m. 


EXERCISE 218. A locomotive exerts a draw-bar pull of 900 
pounds upon a train weighing 50 tons. Assuming the fric- 
tional resistance to be 15 pounds per ton and the air resist- 
ance 2 pounds per ton, what will be the acceleration of the 
train and how far will it travel from rest in 2 minutes ? 

EXERCISE 219. A freight train of 100 tons weight moves at 
the rate of 30 miles per hour when the steam is shut off and 
the brakes are applied to the locomotive. Assuming that the 
weight of the locomotive is 20 tons and the only friction that 
of the locomotive, what is the frictional force per ton if the 
train stops after moving 2 miles? 


SECTION XXI 
ROTATION OF A RIGID BODY 


The law governing the rotation of a rigid body about 
a fixed axis will now be considered. 

Let Fig. 56 represent a body composed of particles 
M1, M2, M3,..-, located at distances "1, 72, 73,..- from 
the axis of rotation, O. 

Then if a be the angular acceleration of the body 
about the axis O, the tangential acceleration (a,) of each 
particle will be a;=ar1, d2=a7r2, 43=a7r3,... (see page 
58). 

If each particle is now considered separately we obtain 
the forces (acting upon the particles) necessary to pro- 
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duce their respective tangential accelerations by means of 
the formula F=ma. They are 


Fy =m 441; Fg=M202; P3=M303;3 etc. 


As the forces F1, f2, F3, etc., act at different distances 
from the axis of rotation, O, their total effect cannot be 
obtained by adding them. We must obtain their mo- 
ments about O, and then, by adding their moments, we 


Fic. 56 


obtain their total tendency to produce rotation. Thus 
Fyr,=rymya1, For,=romedg, etc., are their moments, 
and the sum of their moments is 
Fur, + Forgot. .-=11m10,+romedo+... 
=11MN4 AN +%omMoArot... 
=ar?m, +ar2mo+... 
If we now place Fyr; + Foro+For3+..., the total 


moment producing the rotation of the body (which is 


sometimes called the torque), equal to SFr= Mo, we 
have 


2Mo=ar,2m + arms +ars2m3+... 


=a(ry?m, + 72m +732mM3+...)=aSr?2m. 
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Thus we see that the idea of rotation introduces us to 
three physical quantities 3Mo, a, and Sr2m. We are 
already familiar with the first two, the sum of the momenis 
o} the forces acting on the body and the angular accelera- 
tion produced. 

The quantity Sr?m is, however, a new concept. This 
quantity was first introduced into Mechanics by Euler, 
and he named it “Moment of Inertia”. This name it 
has retained. A better name might be moment of mass. 

The moment of inertia of a body about any axis can be 
defined as the sum of the products jormed by multiplying 
each element of mass by the square of ils distance from the 
axis. 

The moment of inertia of a body is usually designated 
by the letter J. 

We may now write the equation o} motion jor rotation as 
follows: 


+ Moments=Ia 


This equation should be compared with the formula 
F=ma and the resemblance noted. 
For translation and rotation we have respectively ~ 


force ( moment of force (torque), 
| . 
mass and 4 moment of inertia (moment of mass), 
. | . 
acceleration J angular acceleration. 


EXERCISE 220. What are the dimensions of (a) Torque? 
(6) Moment of Inertia? Can force and torque be measured 
in the same units? Can mass and moment of inertia be 
measured in the same units ? 

EXERCISE 221. Define the gravitational unit of (a) torque; 
(b) moment of inertia. 

EXERCISE 222. A pulley having a radius of 3 feet, and capa- 
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ble of rotating about a fixed axis, has a moment of inertia of 
20 units; it is set in rotation by a force of 10 pounds applied 
to a rope coiled about its circumference. Neglecting all fric- 
tion, 

(a) what will be its angular acceleration ? 

(b) what will be its angular velocity after 4 seconds if it 
starts from rest ? 

(c) how many revolutions will it make in 2 minutes start- 
ing from rest ? 

EXERCISE 223. If in the preceding exercise the force ceases 
to act after 6 seconds, what will be the velocity of rotation in 
revolutions per minute? How long will the body retain this 
velocity ? 

EXERCISE 224. A belt passes over a pulley. The tension 
on one side of the pulley is too pounds; on the other go 
pounds. If the moment of inertia of the pulley is 40 units 
and its diameter is 26 inches, how many revolutions per min- 
ute will the pulley be making 5§ seconds after starting from 
rest ? 

EXERCISE 225. Assume that two masses of 320 pounds 
each, one concentrated at each end of a weightless rod 6 feet 
long, be caused to rotate about an axis perpendicular to the rod 
at its center by a force of roo pounds acting perpendicularly 
to the rod in the plane of motion and at a distance of 2 feet 
from the axis. Find the angular acceleration. 

What would be the angular acceleration if the rod were 
(a) 2 feet, (0) 10 feet long? 

EXERCISE 226. <A fly-wheel, weighing W pounds and 
whose moment of inertia is 7, makes revolutions per min- 
ute when the driving force F, applied to its circumference, 
ceases to act. If mw is the coefficient of friction and the radius 
of the axle is r feet, find the time in which the wheel will 
come to rest. 

EXERCISE 227. How many revolutions will the fly-wheel of 
Exercise 226 make before coming to rest ? 
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SECTION XXII 
ON MOMENT OF INERTIA 


In order to apply the equation of motion for rotation 
the moment of inertia of the rotating body must be 
known. 

Moments of inertia can most readily be found by 
means of the Calculus. The general method of proced- 
ure is to select a differential element of the body and 
write the expression for the product of its mass by the 
square of its distance from the axis of rotation. This 
expression should then be integrated so as to include all 
the elements of the body. This is simply a direct appli- 
cation of the definition given on page 131. 


FIG. 57 


Example.—Find the moment of inertia of a uniform 
thin wire bent in the form of a circular arc and revolving 
about a diameter, bisecting its chord. 

Solution.—Assume the cross-section of the wire, which 
we assume infinitesimal, to be a, and let the radius of 
and the semi-angle subtended by the arc be 7 and a 
respectively (Fig. 57). 
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Consider any element of the wire, as ds, whose prin- 
cipal point is at a distance of r sin 9 from the axis of 
rotation OR. 

As (mass)=(volume)(density) the mass of this ele- 
ment is ads 0, where 0 is the density of the wire. There- 
fore the ore of inertia of the element is 


2 sin?6 ads 0. 


To integrate this expression it must be expressed in 
terms of a single variable, say 0; as ds=rd0, we have 


v2 sin?@ ardé 0. 


If J represents the moment of inertia of the whole wire 


30 
Taare f sin? 0 d0= eid we[a—E sin 20 |” 


= — {2a —sin 2a}, 
2 


which is the moment of inertia sought. 


EXERCISE 228. A straight wire revolves about an axis 
through its end and perpendicular to its length. Assuming 
l, a, and 0 as the length, section, and density of the wire 
respectively, find J. 

EXERCISE 229. Find J for the wire shown in Fig. 58 about 
O as an axis. 

EXERCISE 230. Find J for a wire bent into a complete cir- 
cle of radius r and rotating about an axis through its center 
and perpendicular to its plane. Show that J is equivalent to 
the moment of inertia of the whole mass of the wire concen- 
trated at any point in the circle. 
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Example.—Determine J for a lamina in the form of a 
quadrant of a circular lamina rotating about one of its 
straight sides. 

Solution.—Assume ¢ as the thickness of the lamina, 
which we will consider infinitesimal, and 0 as its density. 
Let a be the radius of the circle. 


As in Fig. 59, assume any element of the lamina. Its 
mass is (rd@ dr)(t0) and its moment of inertia about 
OX is 

(rd0 dr)(t0)r? sin? 0. 


a = 37 ieee z 
" I=0 f par [7% sineodn=0 f | —< sin 20 } 
5) @ toa* 
=f Por=— us 2 
4 Jo 10 


EXERCISE 231. Solve the preceding example using rectan- 
gular coordinates. 

EXERCISE 232. Find the J of a thin rectangular lamina 
hb about an axis through the center of gravity, 

(a) parallel to 6, 

(6) parallel to h. 

EXERCISE 233. Same as. Ex. 232, but (a) about the side h 
as an axis, (0) about the side 0 as an axis. é 
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EXERCISE 234. Find the J of a triangular lamina of base 6 
and altitude / about the base. 
Hint.—Assume the angles at the base to be aw and f. 


The moments of inertia for the laminz shown in Fig. 60 
are found by integration to be those given in the figure. 


Fic. 60 


By means of these the J of rectilinear figures may be 
found by dividing them into rectangles and triangles and 
taking the sum of the moments of inertia of the separate 
parts. 


EXERCISE 235. Find the 7 of the lamine shown in Fig. 61 
by dividing the plates into rectangles and triangles and apply- 
ing the results shown in Fig. 60. ) 
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ICes KoVe 


Moments of Inertia about Parallel Axes 


Theorem.—The moment of inertia about any axis is 
equal to the moment of inertia about a parallel axis through 
the mass-center oj the body plus the product of the mass of 
the body and the square of the distance between the axes. 

Prooj.—In Fig. 62, assume the mass-center of the body 
at G and the axis at O per- 
pendicular to the plane of the 
paper. 

We wish to show that Jp= 
I,+d?Xm, where Io and I, 
are the moments of inertia 
about the axis through O and 
G, respectively, and 2m is the 
mass of the body. 

Pass the X-axis through O 
and G and the Y-axis through G, and consider any 
element m of the body. Then 


Iop=S{(x +d)? +y?}m= J (x? + y?}m+ Sd?m+2dSmx 
and Tg= 2 (x? +47}. 


Fic. 62 


SMX 
Sm 


If x is the abscissa of the mass-center, then «= =90 
by the choice of the position of the axis, 


o, STO 
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It follows that Io=1,+d22m, 
which proves the theorem. 


EXERCISE 236. From Exercises 228 and 229, by means of 
the above theorem, find the J of the wire about a parallel 
axis through its mass-center. 

EXERCISE 237. From Ex. 234 find the J about the axis 
parallel to the base through the mass-center. 

EXERCISE 238. From the first result given in Fig. 60 find 
the I of the rectangle about an axis parallel to XX, a units 
above XX. 

EXERCISE 239. From the third result, Fig. 60, obtain the 
fourth by the use of the above theorem. 


Polar Moments 


Theorem.—The moment of inertia of a lamina about an 
axis, through any point O, and perpendicular to its 
plane (polar moment) is equal to the sum of the moments 
of inertia about any two rectangular axes through O and 
in the plane of the lamina (rectangular moments), or 


1 oo oe 


EXERCISE 240. Prove the above theorem. 

EXERCISE 241. Find by integration the polar moment of a 
circular lamina about an axis through its center. 

EXERCISE 242. Find two rectangular moments for the 
lamina of Ex. 241 and from them deduce the result of Ex. 241. 

EXERCISE 243. Find the polar moment of inertia about an 


axis through the center of gravity of a rectangular lamina 
hxo. 
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Principal Axes for a Point in a Lamina 


The principal axes for any point in a lamina are the 
axes passing through the point and lying in the plane of 
the lamina, for which the moment of inertia of the lamina 
has a maximum and minimum value respectively. 

In Fig. 62 (a) assume a set of rectangular axes (xy) 
through the point O. We will now show that these axes 


Fic. 62 (a) 


are the principal axes if Smxy=o, where m is the mass 


of any particle P. 

Assume any other set of axes (x’y’) inclined to the 
original set at an angle 0. Then from the figure the co- 
ordinates of the particle P with reference to the new axes 
are 

x’=x cos 0+ sin 0 
and ek ane Pare S02) 


Thus the moment of inertia about the x’-axis is 


= Smy’? 
= Smy* cos? 0—2XSmxy sin 6 cos 6+ Smx? sin? 8, 
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and as by hypothesis mxy=o, 
Ly =; cos? 04.1, sin?0j) ~ see oe en 


where J, and J, are the principal moments of inertia. 
From (2) we see that if 7,>J,, then, in general, J,, will 
be less than J, and greater than J,, so that J, is a maxi- 
mum and J, a minimum value of J,, for varying values 
of 9. Prove this by the calculus. 

What happens if J,=J,? 

To find the principal axes of a lamina, assume any set 
of axes and find Smx?, Smy?, and Smxy. Then by 
means of (1) find Xmx’y’ for another set of axes of un- 
known inclination, 0, to the original set. Thus 


Smx'y’ = Smxy cos 20—4S mx? — y) sin 20. 
Put this equal to zero and find 


25 mxy 


nae Rene me 9 


which gives the value of 0. 
Therefore the principal axes (x’y’) are inclined to the 
assumed axes (xy) at the angle @ iound from (3). 


Radius of Gyration 


We have seen how the moment of inertia of a system 
of particles about an axis is equal to Smr?. 

Suppose we could concentrate the mass of all the par- 
ticles at one point and that we desire that the moment of 
inertia of this concentrated mass, Xm, about the same 
axis be still Smr?, then the concentrated mass must be 
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placed at a certain distance from the axis. This dis- 
tance, k, is called the radius of gyration. In accordance 
with the above conditions we may put 


Plm= Sm =, 


I 

7) es 

_k Ym’ 

or, the square oj the radius of gyration is equal to the 
moment of inertia divided by the mass of the body. 


EXERCISE 244. Find the radius of gyration for the wires 
described in Exercises 228 and 229. 
EXERCISE 245. What is the value of k? for the lamine de- 


scribed in Exercises 232 and 234? 


The radius of gyration about an axis through the mass- 
center of a body is called the principal radius of gyration; 
this we will denote by k. 


EXERCISE 246. Show that k2=k?+? if the distance d sep- 
arates the parallel axes about which & and & are taken. 


Reduction of Mass.—If J is the moment of inertia of a 
body whose mass is m, then as far as the angular accel- 
eration produced by certain moments is concerned we 
may consider the whole mass m concentrated at a dis- 
tance equal to the radius of gyration, k, from the axis. 
Sometimes it is more convenient to replace the mass m by 
an equivalent concentrated mass at some other radius. 
This is called the reduction of the mass. As the moment 
of inertia must not change, we have 


I=mk?=m,k,’, 
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where m, is the concentrated mass to be placed at a dis- 
tance k; from the axis of rotation. 


EXERCISE 247. Find the reduced mass for the lamina de- 
scribed in Ex. 232 at a radius 7 from the axis of rotation. 

EXERCISE 248. A circular plate weighing 32 pounds per sq. 
ft., and whose radius is 2 feet, revolves about a diameter as an 
axis. Find the mass which when concentrated at a distance 
of 2 feet from the axis has the same moment of inertia as the 
plate. What concentrated mass at 1 foot radius would be 
required to replace the plate? What concentrated mass at a 
10-foot radius ? 

EXERCISE 249. A mass of too pounds is concentrated at a 
distance of 3 feet from an axis of rotation. What will be the 
weight of the equivalent mass placed at a radius of (a) 0.5 
foot ? (b) 1 foot? (c) 10 feet? What is the moment of inertia 
of the mass ? 


Example.—Find the moment of inertia of a cylinder 
revolving about its axis. 

Solution.—Assume the radius, altitude, and density of 
the cylinder as a, h, and 0, respectively. 

Assume an element using cylindrical coordinates (Fig. 
63); then the moment of inertia of an element is 


(or dé dr dy)r?, 


h a 2n 
and I= f dy f rar [ dé, 
0 0 0 


a Oonath _ nathd 


4 2 


EXERCISE 250. Show that the radius of gyration of the cyl- 


inder of the above example is bai 2. 
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EXERCISE 251. Show that the radius of gyration of a sphere 


. A ry 2 
of radius a about a diameter is a ne 


a? ; : 
EXERCISE 252. Show that a for a right cone of alti- 


tude / and diameter of base d when revolving about its axis. 


Fic. 63 


EXERCISE 253. Show that the radius of gyration of a hollow 
sphere revolving about a diameter is 


A { (outer racius)>— (inner radius)°} 
5{ (outer radius)?— (inner radius)*} ° 
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APPLICATIONS OF THE EQUATION OF 
MOTION FOR ROTATION 


SECTION XXIII 
ROTATION DUE TO CONSTANT FORCES 


We shall now apply the equation of motion for rotation 
to bodies revolving about a fixed axis. 

Example.—A body is made to rotate about a horizontal 
axis passing through its mass-center by a mass, whose 
weight is W pounds, fastened to a cord wrapped about a 
cylindrical portion of the body of radius r. Assuming I 
as the M. of I. of the body about its mass-center and 
neglecting all friction, find the angular acceleration of 
the body and the tension in the cord. Also find the angle 
through which it will turn in ¢ seconds if it starts from 
rest. 

Solution.—Fig. 64 (a) shows the rotating body and the 
weight W; the center of rotation is at C, the mass-center. 
Each body should now be made a “free body”’, as in 
Figs. 64 (b) and (c). Here W, represents the weight of 
the rotating body, R the reaction of the bearing, and T 
the tension in the cord. 

Let a represent the angular acceleration of the body 
about its mass-center taken positive in the direction 
shown by the arrow, and let @ represent the acceleration 
of W taken positive when downward. 

From Fig. 64 (b) we have, by the equation of motion 
for rotation applied to rotation about C, 


Tr= 10a, a. 2. Se ee 
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and from Fig. 64 (c) by the equation of motion for trans- 
lation, 
W 
ee sou oMaee Leh hrs (2) 


These equations contain three unknown quantities, a, a, 
and 7; thus we need another equation. This is obtained 


Fic. 64 


from Fig. 64 (a) by the principles of kinematics (p. 58). 
It is. 
CH MOU Baws “SOMA OOr PE AGS) 


Solving equations (1), (2), and (3), we obtain 


r d Wr? 
a= and .a= A 
14+ I ay, 
Ta IW 
and LO Ore 


Ww 
I[4+—?r 
5 
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To find the angular displacement in a given time we 
2 


ioe ons hoot anda ; 
may express a in its differential form TP? integrate twice 


and determine the constants by means of the initial con- 
ditions of the motion; or, if we remember the kinematical 
formule for angular motion with constant acceleration, 
namely, w=at two, O=4al? +wot, and w= 204 + wo”, we 
may use the second formula, for a in this example equals 


Wr 


, which is a constant. 
dO a 
§ 


EXERCISE 254. Test the value of @ and T of the above 
example by the theory of dimensions. 

EXERCISE 255. If the mass of the rotating body and of the 
translating body in the above example are each equal to m, 
find the values of aw and T in terms of the radius of gyration, 
k, of the rotating body instead of J. 

EXERCISE 256. Find by integration the value of @ for Ex. 
ane 

EXERCISE 257. A cylinder (radius 5 feet, length 2 feet) com- 
posed of iron (specific gravity 7) is made to rotate about its 
axis by a force of 100 pounds applied to a cord wrapped 
around its cylindrical surface. Find the angular accelera- 
tion produced and the angular velocity generated by the force 
in One minute. 

(See Ex. 250 for & and thus find J.) 

EXERCISE 258. Find the angular velocity generated by the 
force in Exercise 257, if applied to a cylinder of equal mass 
but with a radius of 20 feet. 

EXERCISE 259. Same as Ex. 257, but instead of a force of 
roo pounds let a mass whose weight is 100 pounds be attached 
to the cord. ; 

EXERCISE 260. Find the tension in the cord in Ex. 259. 
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EXERCISE 261. A sphere of mass WM is caused to rotate 
about a diameter as an axis by a mass of m attached to a 
cord wound about the great circle perpendicular to the axis. 
If the radius of the sphere is 7, find the angular acceleration 
produced. (See Ex. 251 for .) 

EXERCISE 262. A wheel and axle of mass m and radius of 
gyration k has masses of mj, and mg suspended from it by 
cords wrapped around its large and small circumferences of 
radii R and 7, respectively. Neglecting all friction, find the 
angular acceleration of the wheel and axle and the linear 
acceleration of the mass m,. How far will the mass my 
descend in ¢ seconds ? 


Example.—A wheel of radius r and weight W has a M. 
of I., 2, about its center. Find the angular velocity of 
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the wheel at any time if it revolves about an axis tangent 
to its circumference and perpendicular to its plane under 
the action of gravity and starts with the radius to its cen- 
ter 45° above the horizontal through the axis. 
Solution.—Fig. 65 illustrates the problem. The dotted 
circle shows the starting position and the full circle the 
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pos) ‘ion of the wheel ¢ seconds after starting. The equa- 
tion of motion XM =Ja gives 


—Wr cos 0= (+7 *)a, 


2 
where J as is the M. of I. of the wheel about the 
SI 


axis (). 
.a=— We cos 0, 
I+—?r 
& 
w dw 
but be oar 
“. wdw=— cos 6 dé, 
I+—?r 
or ie i sin 0+C. 
: I+—r 
Ss 


The starting conditions show that when 6=~, w=0, 
4 


Wr I 
cot (4), 
J we V2 


Wr 


so that r= {W/2—2 sin 6}. 


I+—r 


og 


EXERCISE 263. Find the angular velocity of the wheel in 
the above example when 6=— 45°, —go°, —180°, and — 225° 
if it starts with its center on a.level with the axis. 
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EXERCISE 264. Find the general expression for the angular 
velocity of the wheel in the above example if a cord wrapped 
around its circumference carries a weight, W, at its free end. 


COMPOUND OR PHYSICAL PENDULUM 


An important application of the principle of rotation is 
found in the motion of a heavy body rotating about a 
horizontal axis under the action of gravity and the reac- 
tion of the axis. A body oscillating about a horizontal 
axis without making a complete revolution is known as 
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a compound pendulum, the word compound being used 
in distinction to simple, as applied to the ideal pendulum 
already studied in Section XIX. 

Let Fig. 66 represent a compound pendulum. Here O 
is the “center of suspension”’ and C the centroid of the 


pendulum. 
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Let / denote the distance OC; 
k, the radius of gyration of the body with respect to 
O as an axis; 
0, the angle the line OC makes with the vertical at 
any time /; 
6,, the maximum angular displacement; 
W, the weight; and 
m, the mass of the pendulum. 
Assuming counter-clockwise as the positive direction 
the equation for rotation, YM =Ta, gives 


—W/ sin 6=k?ma, 
a0 
but as a= and W=mg, 
d?0 gl 
ae 72 Sin 0. ete sateen rer LED 


This expression if integrated yields the values of w and 
6 for any time ¢. 
Multiplying both members of the differential equation 
by d@ we have 
d?0 gl 


dé 7p ps in 6 dé. 
Integrating we have 
1 d@? gl 
Be de = 2 cos 6+C. 


dé 
Note that Wp = the angular velocity, and as w=o 


when @= 6 , we obtain 


dO ied 


V'cos @—cos fy. . ss (2) 
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From this equation the oscillatory nature of the motion 
is evident, for when 6=0,, —61, 27+0,, 22-61, etc., w 
becomes zero and the body is momentarily at rest. The 
angle of oscillation is thus 20. 

To find the time of oscillation it is necessary to inte- 
grate eq. (2). Separating the variables we have 


k do 


di= Seite t 
V2glV cos 6 —cos 0; (3) 


The resulting function of @ cannot be integrated by ele- 
mentary methods; it is called an elliptic integral. Ap- 
proximate results may, however, be obtained by expand- 
ing cos @ and cos 0; into series if we limit the displace- 
ment of the body to small angles so that @ and 4; are 
both small. 


62 
Under this assumption put cos =1 = and cos 0;= 
6? 
ih 7 oe 
2 


Then (3) becomes 


pega wd) 
Vai 02-8 


t=+ i sl oe +C 
athe = LTT me A 
V gl is 


If now we measure the time from the instant at which 
the centroid of the pendulum passes the vertical line 
through the axis, then =o when @=o0. .*. Ci=0. 

To determine which of the signs (+) should be used, 
assume the pendulum to be moving in the positive direc- 
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tion when ¢=o. Then @ increases positively and ¢ in- 
creases positively. 


ae : sl af (4) 

= -+——sin-!~.. . 2. « « 

J gl A, 4 
From eq. (4) the period of oscillation can be found. 

Let ¢; be the time at which the pendulum reaches 


its maximum negative displacement; then when ‘=H, 
6= —0. 


ie WF sin-(—1) =o) -54(%)-. ae 


If ¢2 is the time at which the pendulum reaches its max- 
mum positive displacement, then ¢=¢: when 06= +4, 


Se ea. ) (=) 
b= S= sin! (1) =— =| — | = —— — 
AV gl V gl \2 au 


From these results note that the pendulum jirst reaches 


; , tae, k 
its maximum positive displacement wae seconds after 


gl? 


passing the vertical and reaches its maximum negative 
displacement for the first time after ==(¥) seconds. 
V gl\ 2 


3 (Ap eos, ae 
Therefore the time of one oscillation is —=(z), or 
V gl 


EXERCISE 265. Deduce the time of oscillation for a com- 
pound pendulum from equation (1) of the above solution by 
noting that for small angles the sine and the angle are prac- 
tically equal; thus put sin 0=0 and integrate. 
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From Section XIX it will be remembered that the time 


of one oscillation of a simple pendulum is ne, where 
§ 


ry denotes the length of the pendulum. 


EXERCISE 266. Find the length of a simple pendulum hay- 
ing the same period as a compound pendulum whose radius 
of gyration about the axis of suspension is & and whose centroid 
is at a distance / from the axis. : 

From Exercise 266 we find the equivalent length of 


k2 ; 
the simple pendulum to be r= T: This leads to the con- 


clusion illustrated in Fig. 67. Here 
we assume the whole mass of the O 
compound pendulum to be concen- \ 
trated at M on a line passing through | 
the axis and the centroid, C, and at a 


as 


distance / (=") one the axis. 


Then by the results of Section XIX 
the time of one oscillation of this ideal 
pendulum, consisting of a particle M 
connected to the axis by a massless rod 


of length 7, is 
L=Z es 
§ 


Re 

but as ee by hypothesis, 
Re 
Se =F wv 


which is the period of the original compound pendulum. 
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The point M (Fig. 67) at which the whole mass of the 
compound pendulum can be concentrated without effect- 
ing a change in the period of oscillation is called the 
Center of Oscillation of the pendulum and the point O on 
the axis of suspension is called the Center of Suspension. 


EXERCISE 267. A compound pendulum has a weight of 64 
pounds and a principal radius of gyration of 4 feet; its centroid 
is at a distance of 5 feet from the axis. Find the distance 
between the center of oscillation and the center of suspension, 
and the time of oscillation for this pendulum. 

EXERCISE 268. Show that a thin rigid wire will oscillate 
with the same period whether it be suspended from its extrem- 
ity or from a point one-third of the length from its extremity. © 


The centers of suspension and oscillation are inter 
changeable. Thus the time of oscillation will be unal- 


(a) 
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tered if the pendulum be suspended from its center of 
oscillation and the old center of suspension be considered 
as the new center of oscillation. 

This is illustrated in Fig. 68. 
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In order to prove the above theorem we must first find 
the relation between the principal radius of gyration, k, 
of the pendulum and / and +. 


Thus if m is the mass of the pendulum and as 


Io=J +n, 


we have - Rm=km+lmn?2, 
or R=R +P, 
Re 
But i fe 
. R=l(r—l). 


If k, be the radius of gyration of the pendulum about 
an axis through M, then the time of oscillation for Fig. 
68 (b) would be 


eae 
(r-Dg’ 
But &y2=h +(r—1)2=U(r—1) + (r—1)? =(r—-Dr, 


- Ty= nop - oye. 


As the time of oscillation of the pendulum shown in 
Fig. 68 (a) is 


To= 


or the time of oscillation of the pendulum in its original 
position equals the time of oscillation in its reversed 
position. 
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The principle just proved was made use of by Captain 
Kater in 1818 for determining the length of the equiva- 
lent simple pendulum for a given compound pendulum, 
and thus obtaining the value of the acceleration of grav- 
ity, g. (See your text-book of Physics.) 


Experimental Determination of the Radius of Gyration 
of a Given Body 


In the practice of engineering it is often important to 
find the moment of inertia (or radius of gyration) of a 
moving part of a machine, say the connecting-rod of a 
steam-engine. On page 155 we deduced the fact that 


k?=1(r—), 


where & is the radius of gyration of the body about its 
centroid, 7 the distance from the point of suspension 
to the centroid, and r—J/ the distance from the point of 
oscillation to the centroid. This equation enables us to 
find the required moment of inertia experimentally. 

In Fig. 69 is shown the connecting-rod whose moment 
of inertia is required. Let C be its centroid and Og and 
O>» the centers of oscillation when suspended from A and 
B, respectively. 

To find rq experimentally, suspend the connecting-rod 
from A and determine the time of oscillation. Then by 
means of 

Ya 


Ll=r2—, 
§ 


find ra. By suspension from B, ry may be similarly 
found. 
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Note that 7, and 7% are the lengths of equivalent sim- 
ple pendulums. 

To find /,, support the rod on knife-edges at A and B 
and weigh the pressures on the knife-edges. Then by 


geen 
' 

a 

: | 
Ey sie 

ee SS eaten 2a 
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the principles of Statics, if Wa and W, are the respective 
components of the weight W of the bar, we have 


W, W, 
l=! and p= Ww" 
Thus R=1,(ta—la) or P=h(ry—ls), 


either of which gives the required value and one serves 
to check the other. 


EXERCISE 269. State clearly the meaning of k& as used 
above. If the weight of the connecting-rod used above be 
W, find its moments of inertia about A and B as axes in terms 
of & What would be the moment of inertia about an axis 
through the center of the hole at A if the radius of this hole 


is x? 
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EXERCISE 270. The following data were obtained from a 
connecting-rod whose principal radius of gyration was to be 
found : 

Length of rod between extremes of holes 52.8 inches. 

Weight on knife-edge under extreme of large hole, 54.5 
pounds. 

Weight on knife-edge under extreme of small hole, 50.65 
pounds. 

Time of 100 vibrations, large end down, 3:264 minutes. 

Time of 100 vibrations, small end down, 3:242 minutes. 

Find k. 


SEcTION XXIV 


ROTATION PRODUCED BY VARIABLE FORCES 


The Torsion Balance.—If a body be suspended by an 
elastic wire tightly clamped at its upper end in such a 
manner as to allow an angular displacement about the 

y wire aS an axis, the combination is 
known as a torsion balance. 

In Fig. 70, let AB be the elastic wire, 
and the disk BD the suspended body. 
If D be displaced through a certain 
angle so that D moves to E, the wire 
AB will be twisted, and by reason of 
its elasticity will tend to return to its 
initial condition, and if the disk be 
released it will return to, and swing 
beyond, its initial position. Experiment shows that the 
moment or torque exerted by a wire, twisted as just 
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described, is proportional to the angular displacement 
of the disk. 

Example.—Find the time of oscillation of the disk 
shown in Fig. 70, if the moment of inertia of the disk 
about the wire as axis is J, and the wire exerts a moment 
M, when the disk is displaced through an angle 4. 

Solution.—Let Big. 71 represent a top view of the disk. 
Assume D as the position of a mark on the disk when at 
rest. 

Assume the disk to be displaced through an angle 9, 
so that the mark moves to E, and then be released when 
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t=o. Let @ be the displacement of the disk at the 

time ¢. Then at that instant the wire exerts a torque 

M upon the disk and M«é or M=c0, but when M=M, 

M, 

0=06;, so that c=——. 
0, 

By the equation of motion for rotation we have 


nay ie dw 

Pca sind: 
where w is the angular velocity of the disk and the moment 
cO is made negative, as it tends to turn the disk in the 


negative direction. 
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Integrating this equation and multiplying by 2 we 
obtain - 
orl = —ch? +C4. 


As w=o when 0= 6, Cy =c60?. 


.. wl =c(Go? —6"), 
Oe 
and ee —6?, . e ° e (1) 
Integrating, we have 
As 6=09 when t=o, Co= eee 
6 2 
e jes rT ’ eG x | 
EN) Se ieee an 


where ¢ is the time occupied in turning from E to any dis- 
placement indicated by the angle @. 


re 
Now make @=0, then SU Re z, etc.; taking the 


eae 
= Nig) ot ee 


which is the time in which the disk rotates from E to D. 
In equation (1) 


G ————q« 
oN Vo? —62, 
i 1) 


value z, 
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To find the displacement of the disk when it is instan- 
taneously at rest put w=o and solve for 0. 

Thus 0= +6 , so that the disk is at rest when the mark 
is at EF and at F, equidistant from D. 

Thus the value of ¢ in (3) is the time for a quarter 
period or the period of a complete oscillation is 


pee 
= aoe My 


EXERCISE 271. A disk, radius 3 feet and weight 640 pounds, 
is suspended as the pan of a torsion balance by a wire whose 
torsional strength is determined by noting that forces of roo 
pounds applied to opposite ends of a diameter of the disk dis- 
place the disk through 4 a radian. If the disk be displaced 
through 2 radians, find the time of one oscillation. 

EXERCISE 272. What would be the time of oscillation of a 
sphere of the same weight as the disk in Ex. 271 suspended 
by the same wire, the radius of the sphere being 3 feet ? 


Experimental Determination of Moments of Inertia by 
Means of the Torsion Balance 


It has been shown that the time of a complete oscilla- 


; i ; 
tion of a torsion balance is T=2z ae where J is the 


moment of inertia of the balance about the suspending 
wire as axis and c a constant depending upon the elastic 
properties of the suspending wire. 

For our present purpose the above equation may be 
written 


BEN (SIV ed 
ip me \ 


where JN is a constant for a given wire. 
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In the experimental determination of moments of in- 
ertia by the principle of the torsion balance the frame 
shown in Fig. 72 is used. On 
the upper board of the frame 
two equal weights, W, are placed 
always in such a position that 
their centroid is directly below 
the wire. On the lower board 
the body whose moment of 
inertia is to be determined is 
placed with its centroid also 
directly below the wire. (To 
place the weights and body in 
the proper position, shift them about until the frame is 
level.) 

As the moment of inertia of the frame is unknown, 
we must first make an experiment to eliminate it. 

(1) Place the weights, W, so that their centroids are at 
a distance d, feet apart and determine the time of one 
oscillation, say T}. Then T;=NVh, where I; is the 
moment of inertia of the frame and weights in their first 
position. 

(2) Now shift the weights so that dz is the distance 
between their centroids and determine T2 experimentally. 
Then To=NV ips where J» is the moment of inertia of 
the frame plus the weights in their second  posi- 
tion. 


Fic. 72 


If we consider the weights as concentrated at their 


‘ : «25, eto . Way 
centroids, then their moment of inertia in (1) is 


. Wd? eee 
and in (2) is oN so that the moment of inertia of the 
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2 2 
frame and weights in (2) is increased by 2 <= 
2 
over its value in (1). 
oe 2 
Therefore Ie=I, Ue — ue ; 
2§ 28 
T2? T;? 
and as Ih=F5 and Ne cr 
T? Wd Wd,2 
we have peat =; a7 = 


Py) Wid 0:7) 
or N=Te3 —T2 ; 

Thus the moment of inertia of the frame and the 
weights in the first position (their centroids being d, feet 
apart) has been determined. Now place the body whose 
moment of inertia is sought upon the lower board of the 
frame and the weights W in their first position and find 
the time of one oscillation from which J’, the moment of 
inertia of the frame, weights, and body, can be found. 

Then I’ —J; is the moment of inertia of the body. 


SECTION XXV 


PLANE MOTION, TRANSLATION AND ROTATION 


In Kinematics it has already been shown that any 
plane motion can be regarded as a rotation about any 
pcint plus a translation. 

As a free body will always rotate about its mass-center 
it is both convenient and natural to consider a line, 
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through the mass-center of the body and perpendicular 
to its plane of motion, as the axis of rotation. 

In solving problems relating to the kinetics of plane 
motion always consider the body as free and revolving 
about its mass-center. Then employing the axial com- 
ponents of translation of the mass-center, a, and a,, and 
the angular acceleration about the mass-center, a, write 
the kinetic equations of translation 


JF,=a,;2m, 
SF,=a,2m, 
and of rotation 
+ Moments=al. 


Then determine the kinematic equations, showing the 
relation between @,, @,, and a, which are necessary to ~ 
correctly represent the actual motion of the body. These 
equations are then to be solved for the quantities sought. 

Example-—A homogeneous cylinder (radius 7) rolls 
down an inclined plane (inclination 8, length 7); find the 
time required to reach the foot. 

Solution.—Fig. 73 illustrates the problem and Fig. 74 
shows the cylinder as a free body. As the cylinder rolls 
enough friction must be introduced to prevent slipping; 
this friction need not, however, be the limiting friction. 

The acceleration of the mass-center will in this exam- 
ple be parallel to the inclined plane, so assume the axes 
as shown in Fig. 73. 

The equations of motion for translation then are 


N—W cos B=ma, 
and —F+W sin B=ma,, 


where m is the mass of the cylinder. 
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For rotation about the mass-center, C, the equation of 
motion is 
Fr=TIa, 


where J is the moment of inertia of the cylinder about its 
axis. ‘These equations are the kinetic equations of the 
problem. 

To obtain the kinematic equations, note that as the 
point A is the instantaneous center of rotation it can have 
no velocity along the x-axis and therefore no component 


Ui 
nay 
a \ 
Sas : 
W 
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acceleration along this line. Still, owing to a the point 
A has an acceleration along the x-axis of —ar combined 
with @, due to translation. Therefore 


d,=Qr, 


also ady=0. 


These are the kinematic equations. 

The solution of the kinetic and kinematic equations 
gives 

Fr 20 
=< Fe and as [=4mr’?, Oe 
also F=4mg sin f. 


a 


So that an? (ene) and a,= 3g sin B. 
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To find the time required to reach the foot of the 
plane, note that the mass-center moves through / feet 
with an acceleration of 4g sin # ft.-per-sec. per sec. 
Therefore by means of 

a 


s=tal?+vot 


we obtain l=4g sin B-#. 


l 
=| 3 seconds. 
gsin B 


EXERCISE 273. What would be the linear velocity of the 
mass-center and the angular velocity of the cylinder in the 
preceding example at the foot of the plane ? 

EXERCISE 274. Compare the accelerations of the mass- 
centers of two cylinders, one rolling and the other sliding (no 
friction) down an inclined plane. 

EXERCISE 275. Find the greatest inclination, 8, of the 
plane in the preceding example consistent with no slipping if 
jis the coefficient of friction. 

EXERCISE 276. Compare the time of descent on an in- 
clined plane for two spheres, one solid and one hollow, having 
the same mass, m, and the same external radius, 7, while the 


thickness’ of the shell is -, 


CHAPTER VIII 
WORK AND ENERGY 
In Fig. 75 assume the mass m to be acted on by the 
force F and to possess at a certain time a velocity vj, 


and that after having traversed a distance 5, its velocity 
(by reason of the action of the force F) has been in- 


creased to Vo. 
V2 : 
: (hs 
| 
E S 3 | 


FIG. 75 


Using the kinematical formula v?=2as+vo?, we have 


ve=2as+v12, where a is the acceleration produced by 
the force F in the mass m and therefore P= ma. 


Pa, 
ea : Up eh é 
Substituting for a its value Roe Oe obtain 


or (ee 
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Fs is now defined as the work done by the force F while 


acting through the space s. 
mv , ot Ds,’ F 
Soa fs defined as the Kinetic Energy oj a mass m moving 


with a velocity v. 

The formula last deduced may thus be interpreted as 
follows: 

The work done by a force is equal to the increase oj the 
kinetic energy of the mass upon which tt acts. 


SECTION XXVI 
WORK 


Whenever a body moves under the action of a force, 
work is said to be done by this force. 

The work done is measured by the product of the force 
and the effective displacement of its point of application. 

By effective displacement is meant the projection of the 
displacement upon the line of action of the force. 

If the force acting is F and the effective displacement 
is s, then the work done is 


Work= Fs. 


The unit oj work is obtained by making F=1 pound 

and s=1 foot; then 
Unit of work= (1 pound)(1 foot) = (a foot-pound). 

The foot-pound is the work done whenever the point of 
application of a force of one pound receives an effective 
displacement of one foot. 

It is convenient to speak of positive or negative work. 
Work is considered positive or negative as the effective 
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displacement agrees or is opposed to the force in direc- 
tion. 


EXERCISE 277. A body weighing too pounds rests upon a 
smooth horizontal plane. What work is done in moving the 
body to feet in any direction along the plane? If the plane 
be rough and the coefficient of friction be 0.5, what would be 
the work done? Has the time it takes to move the body any 
effect upon the work done ? 

EXERCISE 278. A man weighing 140 pounds carries a load 
of 100 pounds up a ladder 50 feet long, inclined at 60° to the 
horizontal; how much work does he do? 


From Fig. 76, where F is a force, s the displacement, 
and @ their mutual inclination, we see 


that 7 
Work= F(s cos 9), ars 

.. Work=s(F cos 6); S hee: 
or, the work done by a force may also / 5 
be measured by the product of the Lig 
displacement and the component of the ~ oi 


force along the line oj displacement. 
Example.—Find the work done if a body weighing W 
pounds is dragged up an inclined plane, whose inclina- 
tion is 0 and whose length is s, 
with an acceleration a, the coeff- 

Fat cient of friction being yp. 
Solution.—Fig. 77 illustrates the 
problem and shows all the forces 
acting upon the body. P is the 
pull necessary to drag the body, NV the normal reaction 
of the plane, F the friction force, and W the weight of 
the body. In order to calculate the work done it will be 


Fic. 77 
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necessary to find P in terms of the known quantities W, 
6, w, and a. This is done by means of the kinetic equa- 
tions for translation. Thus 


Ww 
ae 
W 
N—W cos ee) mee 
As F=ypN, F=pWcos@ and 
W ; 
Pere, ae sin 0+ »W cos @. 


Now as Work= (displacement) (effective component of 
the force) 


we have Work done=(s)(P) 


og 
é 


=sW(2—sin 0+ pw cos i) 

EXERCISE 279. Deduce the dimensions of work. Check by 
the theory of dimensions the results of the preceding example. 

EXERCISE 280. Find the work done if a body weighing W 
pounds is dragged down a plane whose length is /, base 6, 
and height h. The coefficient of friction is ~ and the velocity 
is constant. 

EXERCISE 281. A horse hauling a wagon exerts a constant 
pull of roo pounds and travels at the rate of 2 miles an hour. 
How much work will be done in 5 minutes ? 

EXERCISE 282. Assume three particles weighing W, U, 
and V pounds to be at the distances x, y, and z above a hori- 
zontal plane. Let each particle be raised through a distance 
a, b, and ¢, respectively. Show that the work so done equals 
the product of the,sum of the weights of the particles by the 
distance their common center of gravity is raised. 
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The last exercise shows that the work done in raising a 
body (composed of many particles) may be found by taking 
the product of the distance through which the C. of G. of 
the particles has been displaced vertically and the combined 
weight of these particles. 


EXERCISE 283. A pit 10 feet deep and with a cross-section 
of 4 square feet is to be excavated and the earth thrown into 
carts to a height of 4 feet above the ground. How much work 
must be done, supposing a cubic foot of earth to weigh go 
pounds ? 

EXERCISE 284. Find the work done in lifting a chain which 
hangs vertically, its length being / feet and its weight W 
pounds. 


Power or Activity 


In the calculating of work done no account is taken of 
the time required to do this work. It is, however, often 
of great importance to know and bring into calculation 
the factor of time. ‘This is especially so if we wish to 
compare the agents which do the work. 

Thus a man can do the same work as may be done by 
a horse provided enough time is allowed the man. 

To bring this new view into calculation we need to 
know the rate at which various agents perform work, 
i.e., the foot- pounds of work they can do per second. 

The terms Power or Activity are used in this connec- 
tion. Thus we say that the power of a horse is greater 
than that of a man because a horse can do more work 
per second than a man. 

Engineers do not reckon power in foot-pounds per 
second, as it is too small a unit. They employ instead 
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the Horse- power, which equals 550 foot-pounds per second 
or 33,000 foot-pounds per minute. 

It should be carefully noted that Horse-power (H.P.) 
does not express an amount of work but a rate of doing 
work. 


EXERCISE 285. Deduce the dimensions of Work, Energy, 
Power. Which of these quantities can be measured in the 
same units ? 

EXERCISE 286. What is the H.P. of an engine that can 
raise every minute and a half 500 cu. ft. of water to a height 
of too feet (1 cu. ft. of water weighs 62.5 pounds). 

EXERCISE 287. How many gallons of water would be raised 
per hour from a mine 600 feet deep by an engine of 175 H.P., 
supposing a gallon of water to weigh 84 pounds? 

EXERCISE 288. Find the H.P. necessary to pump out the 
St. Mary’s Falls Canal lock, Sault Ste. Marie, in 24 hours, the 
length of the lock being 500 feet, width 80 feet, and the depth 
of water 18 feet, the water being delivered to a height of 42 
feet above the bottom of the lock. 


Work Done by Variable Forces 


If a force varies in direction or magnitude or both, we 
can still measure the work done by means of the product 
of the force and the effective displacement, provided the 
displacement considered is sufficiently small. We then 
put 

d(Work) = Fds cos 0; 


this must be expressed in terms of a single variable and 
integrated to obtain the total work done. 

Example.—A spring whose natural length is 7 feet is 
stretched to a length /+-s,. If p pounds will stretch the 
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spring one foot, find the work done by the stretching 
force. ? 

Solution.—In this example the stretching force evi- 
dently varies; when the spring has stretched s feet, the 
force must be ps, by Hooke’s Law. ‘The effective dis- 
placement for this force is ds; 


ps? 
.. Work done= / ps erga Or8 


Now when s=o, the work done is zero, therefore C=o, 


pps 
and the work to stretch the spring s feet is oa The 


psi? 


total work done in stretching the spring s; feet is oan 


EXERCISE 289. When the result of the preceding example 
is written in the form (2) (s;), what simpler solution of the 
problem does it suggest ? 

EXERCISE 290. The wire for moving a distant signal is 
stretched 16 inches beyond its natural length and has a ten- 
sion of 240 pounds when the signal is down. This tension is 
produced by a back weight of 270 pounds resting with a por- 
tion of its weight (30 pounds) upon its bed. If the signal end 
of the wire is moved through 2 inches in raising the signal, 
show that the end attached to the hand-lever must move 4 
inches. Find the work done when the hand-lever is suddenly 
pulled back and locked before the signal begins to move, and 
find how much less work is necessary if it be pulled back 


slowly. 
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Graphical Representation of Work 


It is often convenient, especially when the forces vary, 
to represent graphically the work done. In Fig. 78 let 
the horizontal axis be the axis of effective displacement 
and the vertical axis the axis of force. Then during the 
displacement s2—s, the work diagram shows the action 
of a constant force F; and the work done is represented 
by the area of the shaded rectangle. (Why?) During 


Flin pounds 


S in feet 
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the displacement s3—S2 the work diagram shows the 
action of a uniformly increasing force from Ff; to F3 and 
evidently the work done is represented by the area of the 
trapezoid whose side is (s2s3). During the displacement 
S4—5S3 a varying force acts, but the area between the 
s-axis, the curve, and the ordinates at s3 and Sq still rep- 
resents the work done. 


EXERCISE 291. Draw the work diagrams for Exs. 289 and 
290. 
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SECTION XXVII 
ENERGY 


As explained on page 167, a force acting on a mass in- 
creases its velocity and therefore its kinetic energy if the 
force acts in the direction of the velocity. Similarly, a 
force acting in the opposite direction would decrease the 
kinetic energy of the mass. In this case the mass is said 
to do work in opposing the force. 

Thus a moving mass has the ability to do work. This 
ability to do work is called Energy. 

Bodies may possess this ability to do work even though 
not in motion. Thus a weight above the ground pos- 
sesses energy, for if allowed to descend it could do work. 

Kinetic Energy is energy due to motion. Potential 
Energy is energy due to position. 

The kinetic energy of a particle is defined as 


(mass) (velocity)? 
5k eee 


The unit of energy must be the same as the unit of 
work, for energy is simply stored work. 


EXERCISE 292. A particle weighing 64 pounds and moving 
east with a velocity of 3 ft. per sec. receives a blow such that 
the velocity due to it is 4 ft. per sec. north. Find its kinetic 
energy before and after it received the blow. 

EXERCISE 293. A ball weighing one pound is fired verti- 
- cally upward from the ground with a velocity of 160 ft. per 
sec. Compute and tabulate its kinetic and potential energy 
at the start and at the end of each second during the time it 
ascends. 
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This exercise illustrates the principle of the transformation 
of energy and also the principle of the conservation of energy. 


Kinetic Energy of a Body 


ae a N, RHEeE 
As the kinetic energy of a particle is ee, and as a body 
can be conceived as a system of particles, we have, for 
the kinetic energy of a 
TRANSLATING BODY 


whose velocity is v, 4mv?=4v?Sm 


where M is the mass of the whole body. 


ROTATING BODY 


Let w be the angular velocity of the rotating body, 
then the linear velocity of any particle whose distance 
from the axis of rotation is y will be wr. Thus the kinetic 

murr? 


energy of this particle will be , and the kinetic 


2 
energy of the whole body will be 4 meer? =— 5 mr?, but 
2 
mr? is the moment of inertia of the body, so that the 
kinetic energy of rotation is 
Tw? 


2 
BODY WITH ANY PLANE MOTION 


If we consider the instantaneous axis of a body as its 
axis of rotation, the kinetic energy it possesses would be 
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Tw? : ; 
ae where J is the moment of inertia about its instan- 


taneous axis and w its angular velocity about the same 
axis. 

The instantaneous axis, however, continually changes 
its position. It is therefore more convenient to con- 
sider the kinetic energy independently of it. 


Let v be the velocity of the mass-center, 7 its distance 


from the instantaneous axis, I the moment of inertia of 
the body about an axis through the mass-center and per- 
pendicular to the plane of motion, and M the mass of the 
body; then 


I=1+MP and v=r7o, 
7a =, = 
< TO = 3 (Tu? + M2}, 


or the kinetic energy is 


2 2 


) 


where w is the angular velocity about the mass-center. 

The kinetic energy of a body consists of two parts, one 
due to the translation of the mass-center and the other 
due to the rotation about the mass-center. 


EXERCISE 294. Find the kinetic energy of a cylindrical plate 
(radius 2 feet and weighing 394 pounds) when 
(a) making 240 revolutions per minute about its axis, 
(b) rolling along horizontal ground with a velocity of 7 ft. 
Per SEc:, 
(c) sliding with a velocity of 7 ft. per sec. 
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EXERCISE 295. A coin rolls on its edge in a vertical plane. 
Compare its rotational and total energies. 

EXERCISE 296. The weight of a fly-wheel is W pounds, the 
mean diameter of the rim is d feet, and the number of revolu- 
tions per second is m. Find the energy stored in the moving 
wheel. 

EXERCISE 297. Show that the energy of a sphere when roll- 
ing without sliding is 4 of its energy when sliding without roll- 
ing for the same velocity of its mass-center. 

EXERCISE 298. How much more energy is stored per ton in 
a car-wheel than in a car-body if the car travels at a velocity 
of 30 miles per hour, the wheel being 28 inches in diameter ? 


SECTION XXVIII 
PRINCIPLE OF WORK 


On page 167 it was shown that the work done by a 
force is equal to the increase of kinetic energy. If several 
forces act, the same law holds, provided due attention is 
given to the signs of the various portions of work done 
by each force and these are then summed up. 

The principle of work can then be stated 
as follows: 


Total Work Done by the Forces=Change 
in Kinetic Energy. 


Example.—Find by the principle of work 
the velocity, v, attained by the weights of 
an Atwood machine after they have moved 
s feet from rest. 

Solution.—As in Fig. 79, let the weights 
be W and w, let the mass of the pulley be m, its radius 
y, and its principal radius of gyration k. Neglecting 
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friction, the work done during a displacement, s, of the 
weights is 


Ws—ws, 


and the change in kinetic energy is 


(yess C)eramnle) 


: W+w mk? 
ae (W—w)s= 40" | ’ ae 
or vin ags | a 
(W + w)r?+ mgk? 


Example.—Find the depth, x, through which a pile 
can be driven by a blow delivered by a ram weighing W 
pounds and falling from a height h if R is the effective 
resistance of the ground. 

Solution.—In this case the work done on the ram by 
gravity is Wh, the work done against the resistance of 
the ground is — Rx, and the change in kinetic energy is 


zero. 
“. Wh—Rx=o or eee 
R 

EXERCISE 299. A slider weighing 100 pounds rests on a 
table; it is moved by a weight of 20 pounds fastened to it by 
a cord which passes over a pulley at the edge of the table. 
When the slider has moved 2 feet its velocity is 2 ft. per sec. 
Find the coefficient of friction. ; 

EXERCISE 300. Solve Ex. 108, page 108, by the principle of 
work. 

EXERCISE 301. Solve Ex. 227, page 132, by the principle of 
work. 
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EXERCISE 302. A disk and a hoop roll with the same veloc- 
ity on the level and commence to ascend aN il,cline. If they 
have the same mass, which will ascend higher and by how 
much ? 

EXERCISE 303. A bullet weighing one Gunce leaves the 
mouth of a rifle, whose barrel is 4 feet long, with a velocity of 
tooo ft. per sec. Find the mean pressure on the bullet, neg- 
lecting friction. 

EXERCISE 304. The head of a steam-hammer weighs ro tons 
and has a fall of 8 feet. If it indents the jron on which it 
falls one inch, find the mean force exerted on the iron during 
compression. 

EXERCISE 305. A mass of Io pou yds slides along a hori- 
zontal surface with a velocity of 20°, per sec. when it strikes 
a spring. Jt requires 2 pounds to compress the spring one 
inch, Tf the coefficient of friction is 0.1, how far will the mass 
move after striking the spring before coming to rest, and 
what potential energy is stored in the spring when the body 
comes to rest ? 

EXERCISE 306. A locomotive draws a load of 200 tons. 
Find the draw-bar pull (a) at constant speed if the friction is 
0.05 of the load; (d) if the friction is the same and the velocity 
increases from 30 ft. per sec. to 4o ft. per sec. while moving 
one mile. 

EXERCISE 307. A train weighing 60 tons has a velocity of 
40 miles per hour when the power is shut off. If the resist- 
ance to motion is 10 pounds per ton, how far will the train 
move before the velocity reduces to to miles per hour ? 

EXERCISE 308. A fly-wheel weighing 15 tons has a mean 
diameter of 20 feet and makes 60 revolutions per minute. If 
the axle of the wheel is 14 inches in diameter and the coeffi- 
cient of friction is o.2, how many revolutions will the wheel 
make before coming to rest ? 
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SECTION XXIX 


APPLICATION TO MACHINES 


The principle of work as discussed in Section XXVIII 
can be used advantageously to calculate the forces acting 
on a machine. 

Example.—Find the force necessary to raise a weight 
W by means of a wheel and axle if the coefficient of fric- 
tion is p. 

Solution.—Let the radii of the wheel and axle be R 
and r, and the radius of the bearing 7’. The friction 
force acting at the surface of the axle will be »(F+W), 
where F is the force sought. If the displacement con- 
sidered is one revolution, then the work done is 


F(2xR)— W(anr)— p( F+W) (2zr’). 


This must equal zero, as we assume no change in the 
velocity. 
«. FR—Wr- p(F+W)r'=0, 


F- Wrt+ pW’ 
* R= pr’ 


EXERCISE 309. Find the force necessary to raise W pounds 
by means of a single fixed pulley if the radius of the pulley is 
y, that of the axle 7’, and the coefficient of friction is y. 

EXERCISE 310. Find the mechanical advantage of a differ- 
ential wheel and axle, neglecting friction (Fig. 80). 

EXERCISE 311. What force would be required to raise 10 
cubic feet of iron (specific gravity 7) when under water by 
means of the machine illustrated in Fig. 80? 
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The Screw.—Consider a screw-jack with a moving 
force F applied at the end of a lever / feet long and about 
to raise a weight W, the coefficient of friction between 
the nut and the screw being p. Let the pitch of the 
threads be p and the mean radius of the screw be r. 
Consider the screw unwrapped, as shown in Fig. 81; the 
thread then forms the hypothenuse of a triangle. The 
sum of the normal pressures between the screw and the 


[w | 
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nut, NV, and the sum of the friction forces, ~N, act as 
shown. 

Let the displacement be one revolution of the screw, 
then the force F will be displaced 2z/ feet, the weight, 
W, p=2zr tan @ feet, the friction forces, NV, will be dis- 
placed along one turn of the screw, or the hypothenuse 
of the unwrapped screw 2zr sec 0, while the normal pres- 
sure suffers no effective displacement. Therefore by the 
principle of work, assuming no change in velocity, we 
have 

F(2nl)— W(azr tan 6)— pN (2zr sec 0) =o. 
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We must now determine NV. This can be done by plac- 
ing the sum of the vertical components of all forces 
equal to zero, as there is no acceleration; thus 


—W+WN cos 0—pN sin 0=o. 
eae NE 

cos d— » sin @” 
uWr sec 0 


and Fl=Wr tan 0+ ———_.. 
cos a— pw sin 8 


If ¢ be the angle of friction so that »=tan ¢, this ex- 
pression reduces to 


Fl=Wr tan (0+ 9). 


EXERCISE 312. Show that if the weight W in the preceding 
discussion is about to move down the force Fy applied at the 
lever is 


r=" tan (@—¢). 


EXERCISE 313. If 0=4¢, interpret the result of Ex. 312. 

EXERCISE 314. The pitch of a screw in a screw-jack is ¥ 
inch, it is turned by a handle 1g inches long, the depth of 
the thread is 4% of the pitch, the diameter of the cylinder is 
3 inches. If the coefficient of friction is 0.06, what force is 
necessary to raise 200 pounds ? 


The Efficiency of a machine is the ratio of the useful 
work to the total work, or 


useful work 


Eeeney total work © 


EXERCISE 315. Find the efficiencies of the machines de- 
scribed in Ex. 309, 310, and 314. 
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The Mechanical Advantage or force ratio of a machine 
is the ratio of the force overcome to the force exerted, or 


force overcome 
force exerted © 


Mechanical advantage = 


EXERCISE 316. Find the mechanical advantages of the 
machines described in Ex. 309, 310, and 314. 


In certain machines, such as the steam-engine, where 
the driving force is the varying pressure of a fluid, an 
“indicator”? is used to determine the pressure at each 
point of the stroke. The mean effective pressure can 
thus be found experimentally. The horse-power calcu- 
lated by means of this mean effective pressure is called 
the Indicated Horse Power (1.H.P.). 


EXERCISE 317. Show that eee is the I.H.P. of a double- 


acting engine if p=mean effective pressure in pounds per 
square inch, /=length of stroke in feet, a=area of piston in 
square inches, #=number of revolutions per minute. 

EXERCISE 318. The cylinder of a steam-engine has an in- 
ternal diameter of 3 feet, length of stroke 6 feet, and it makes 
1o strokes per minute. What must be the mean effective 
pressure so that the I.H.P. is 125? 

EXERCISE 319. An engine working at 50 H.P. with a mean 
effective pressure of 75 pounds per square inch in two cylin- 
ders has a stroke of 2 feet. If the area of each piston is 72 
square inches, how many revolutions will the engine make 
per minute? 

EXERCISE 320. What I.H.P. will be developed by a gas- 
engine having a 12-inch piston and an 8-inch crank when 
making 150 revolutions per minute with a mean pressure of 
62 pounds per square inch ? 
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The I.H.P. ofan engine gives the energy exerted by 
the steam or fluid used to drive the engine and not the 
work which the engine can do in overcoming resistances. 
The commercial value of an engine depends largely on 
its eficiencv or the ratio of the work done to the energy 
exerted. One method of calculating the work done is to 
use an instrument, called a Dynamometer, for 
measuring the output of work. 

One form of dynamometer is shown in Fig. 2 

82. Here P represents a pulley fastened to 
the shaft of the engine and rotating with it. 
A rope circles about it and carries at one end 
a weight W while its other end is fastened to 
a spring balance. 

If the pulley rotates in the direction shown 
by the arrow the friction between the rope 
and the pulley will tend to raise the weight W and 
diminish the reading of the spring balance. 

Assume the pulley to rotate with a constant velocity of 
m revolutions per minute. It will be acted on by three 
forces: the force exerted by the engine; NV, the sum of the 
normal pressures of the rope; and F, the sum of the fric- 
tion forces due to the rope. If we denote the work done 
by the engine per minute by £ and the radius of the 
pulley by r, we have by the principle of work 
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E— F(2arn)=0, 


for the normal pressure exerted by the rope suffers no 
effective displacement, 


.. H=a2zrrnk. 
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Consider now the rope acted on by four forces: N, the 
sum of the normal pressure exerted by the pulley; 7, the 
pull exerted by the spring balance; F, the sum of the 
friction forces; and W. As the rope is in equilibrium the 
sum of the moments about the center of the shaft must 
be zero. (Why is the center of the shaft selected as the 
origin of moment ?) 

Therefore Wr—Tr—Fr=o, the normal pressures not 
entering the equation, as their lines of action all pass 
through the center of the shaft. Thus / 


F=W—T, 
and E=2nrn(W—T). 


Under the conditions assumed the dynamometer absorbs 
anrn(W— T) 
ee a 


and wastes in friction 
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This result is called the brake horse-power (B.H.P.) of 
the engine and the efficiency of the engine would be the 
ratiool the B.H.P.tothesl. ae. 


EXERCISE 321. In Fig. 82 assume W as tco pounds and 
the reading of the spring balance as 120 pounds. In which 
direction does the shaft turn? What power is absorbed if 
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the shaft makes roo revolutions per minute, the radius of the 
pulley being 2 feet ? 


Another form of dynamometer is shown in Fig. 83; 
this form is known as the Prony Brake. Here the friction 
and thus the power absorbed can be varied by tightening 
the screws M and NV. 


EXERCISE 322. Calculate the power absorbed by the brake 
shown in Fig. 83 if a weight W at an arm / just balances the 
torque due to the friction of the brake and the shaft makes ” 
revolutions per minute. 

EXERCISE 323. How many revolutions per minute must the 
shaft of an engine make if its B.H.P. is 50 and a Prony brake 
is balanced by 100 pounds at an arm of 4 feet ? 


CHAPTER x 
IMPACT 


SECTION XXX 
INTRODUCTION AND DEFINITIONS 


Impact (or Collision) occurs whenever two bodies moy- 
ing towards each other come in contact. During contact 
each body exerts a force upon the other and the velocities 
of the bodies change rapidly; thus great accelerations are 
produced and therefore great forces are called into play. 
This is illustrated in the use of a hammer. If the collid- 
ing bodies were rigid, the duration of the impact would 
be instantaneous and infinite forces would result. If we 
examine the surface vf two ivory balls, previously oiled, 
after impact, it will be noticed that the area of contact 
during impact must have been much greater than when 
they simply rest against each other. During collision 
the distance between their mass-centers is less than the 
sum of the radii of the spheres. The mutual forces 
exerted increase from zero to a maximum, which occurs 
when the compression is greatest, and then decreases to 
zero. ‘Thus the duration of impact can be separated into 
two periods, a period of compression and a period of 
restitution. At the instant of maximum compression, 
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just before restitution takes place, the bodies must pos- 
sess the same velocity. 

It is found by experiment that the velocity of one body 
relative to the other before impact is never equal to the 
relative velocity after impact. This is due to the imper- . 
fect elasticity of the bodies, owing to which the sum of the 
forces acting during restitution are always less than the 
sum of the forces of compression. ‘The ratio of the rela- 
tive velocity after impact to the relative velocity before 
impact is called the coefficient of restitution and is denoted 
by e. It is a constant to be determined experimentally. 
Thus 

relative velocity after impact 
~ relative velocity before impact’ 


‘the minus sign being introduced to render e positive. 

If the colliding bodies are perfectly elastic, then e=1; 
if perfectly inelastic e=o. In nature neither of these ex- 
tremes occur. Some values of e are as foliows: glass, 
0.94; Ivory, 0.81; cast iron, 0.66; lead, o.2. 

When the velocities of the mass-centers are parallel be- 
fore collision, the impact is called direct. 

When the line of action of the resultant force of impact 
passes through the mass-centers of both colliding bodies 
and the velocities of the mass-centers are along this line, 
the impact is said to be direct and central. 

If the line of action of the force of impact coincides 
with the direction of the velocity of the mass-center of 
one of the bodies but does not pass through the mass- 
center of the other body, the impact is direct and eccentric. 

Tf none of the above conditions are fulfilled, the impact 
is oblique. 
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While considering the impact of bodies, forces other 
than those due to impact—such as weight, etc.—can be 
neglected. The reason for this becomes evident when 
the short duration of the impact and therefore the rela- 
tively great magnitude of the forces of impact are taken 
into account. 


EXERCISE 324. What relation exists between the relative 
velocities before and after impact when the bodies are (a) 
perfectly elastic, (6) perfectly inelastic ? 

EXERCISE 325. Draw sketches illustrating the various kinds 
of impact. 


SECTION XXXI 


IMPACT UPON A FIXED SMOOTH PLANE 


The fixed plane in this case is to be considered as a 
portion of the earth, so that the impact really occurs 
against the whole earth. The mass of the earth being 
far greater than that of the impinging body, we will con- 

sider the velocity of the earth to 


Vv . : 
/ er remain unchanged by the impact or 
| y more simply to remain zero. 


[-<}=---- As in Fig. 84, let the velocity, v, 
j = of the sphere before impact make 
y Ne an angle @ with the normal to 
the plane. Resolve this velocity 
into a normal (v cos @) and a tan- 
gential (vsin #) component. If friction is neglected, 
only the normal component will be affected by the im- 
pact. : 

If ¢ is the coefficient of restitution, « the velocity of 
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the sphere after impact, and ¢ its inclination to the 
normal, 


usin d= sin 0, 
and u cos f= —e(—v cos 6)=e v cos 8, 
from which both uw and ¢ can be found. 


EXERCISE 326. Solve for w and ¢ above. 

EXERCISE 327. A billiard-ball strikes a cushion at an angle 
of 45°. If e=#, find the angle of rebound. What would be 
the angle if perfect elasticity is assumed ? 

EXERCISE 328. A ball falls from a height 16 feet above a 
level floor. Find the velocity of rebound and the height to 
which the ball will rebound if the coefficient of restitution is 
Cass 

EXERCISE 329. At what angle must a body whose coeffi- 
cient of restitution is 4 be incident on a hard plane that the 
angle made by its path before and after impact may be a 
right angle? 

EXERCISE 330. A ball, whose coefficient of restitution is e, 
projected from a given point in a circle returns to the same 
point after two rebounds from the interior of the circle. Find 
the angle, 0, made by the direction of projection with the 
radius at the given point. 


SECTION XXXII 


DIRECT CENTRAL IMPACT 


Consider two spheres (masses m and mz) moving along 
their line of centers with velocities u; and 2 before im- 
pact (Fig. 85 (a)). During the first period of impact 
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the variable force of compression, P, acts until the spheres 

have a common velocity, V (Fig. 85 (0)). Therefore, 
considering the mass m,, we have 
at any instant during compression 


picllane U2 
—_ 
(a) pape 
a 
waeNi os. 


or 


a 
(b) — f Pit=my | =m(V—m). 


f From mass mg, 


V2 : dv 
oe 
My or 
Fic. 8 ate 
veo Lf Pat= mz | =mM2(V—u9). 
ug 


P, although varying, acts equally upon m, and mz, but in 
opposite directions, and the time during which it acts 
is evidently equal for both, so that we may equate the 


values of dp Pat, which measures the total impulse acting 
upon either sphere during compression, and obtain 
my (u1— V)=m2(V— 12), 


MU, + Mole 
M,+ Me 


from which V 


Similarly, if R represents the varying force of restitu- 
tion, we have for the second period of the impact 


= f Ramo] =m (v1—V), 
V 


and J Rit-me] =M2(Ve— V); 
4 
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so that m(V—v1)=m2(v2— V), 
cor _ MV + MgV2 
m+ M2 


Equating the values of V, we find 
MU, + Mog =M1V1 + MoVo. eae wen te (1) 


This equation contains two unknowns, v; and v9; to 
solve for either we must have recourse to the experi- 
mental fact that 

VU1— V2 : 
Ce es ne Secs] aia 
Wewe. (2) 
where Vi—V2 and “1—%z are the velocities of m, relative 
to mz after and before the impact. 
From the last equation we find 


V2= e(U1—U2)+ V1, 


and then from (1), 


MU + Mollg— EMo(U1— U2) 
SS 2 ee 
My + M3 


Similarly 


_ MU + Mota + em (uy — U2) 


V2 
M+ Mg 


EXERCISE 331. Find the total impulse exerted during the 
impact by considering the change of momentum of either 
mass. 

Solve the following exercises without substituting in the 
results above obtained. 

EXERCISE 332. Show that two spheres of equal weight and 
perfectly elastic will exchange their velocities after impact. 
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EXERCISE 333. Two inelastic bodies weighing 12 and 7 
_pounds move in the same direction with velocities of 8 and 
5 feet per sec. Find the velocity lost by one and that gained 
by the other. 

EXERCISE 334. A mass m, moving with a velocity of rz ft. 
per sec. impinges on a mass mz moving in the opposite direc- 
tion with a velocity of 5 ft. per sec. By impact my, loses one- 
third of its momentum. What are the relative magnitudes of 
my, and m3? 

EXERCISE. 335. Two bodies of masses m, and mg are per- 
fectly elastic and move in opposite directions, my is treble ma, 
but mz’s velocity is double that of m,. Determine their veloc- 
ities after impact. 

EXERCISE 336. m4(=3m2) impinges on mg at rest. my’s 
velocity after impact is 2 of its velocity before impact. Find e.. 

EXERCISE 337. Two bodies m, and mz moving in opposite 
directions, with velocities of 25 and 16 ft. per sec., collide. 
Find the distance between them 4.5 seconds after impact. 


(e=3.) 


Loss of Kinetic Energy in Impact 


During the first period of impact the velocities of the 
impinging masses change from “; and uz to a common 
velocity V. 

The kinetic energy after impact is 


(71,1 + Motte)? 


ait sta) Va 2(m,+me2) ~ 
Before impact the energy was 


(my? + my M2)Uy? + (my Mo+ mo?) Us? 
2(m+ m2) 


4m uy? + $mguy? = 
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"“herefore subtracting the kinetic energy after impact 
from that before impact we have 


MyM(Uz2 + Us? — 2UjU2) My Mo(Uy — U2)? 
2(m,+ mz) 2(m + M2) 


As this is always a positive quantity, the kinetic energy 
musi have decreased. This is to be expected, for the 
work of compression during the first period is done at 
the expense of the kinetic energy of the system. 

If the bodies are perfectly inelastic none of this loss is 
returned to the system, as there are no forces of restitu- 
tion. 

If the bodies are perfectly elastic all the energy returns 
to the system during the period of restitution. 


EXERCISE 338. If the coefficient of restitution is e, show 
that the loss of kinetic energy of the system is 


myM(1 — e?) (uy, — U2)? 
2(m,+ mz) 


What forms does this energy assume ?P 


SEcTION XXXIII 


DIRECT ECCENTRIC IMPACT 


This section differs from Section XXXII in that here 
the line of action of the force of impact no longer passes 
through the mass-center of both bodies. This new con- 
dition will, of course, produce both a translation and a 
rotation in one of the bodies. 
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To fix our ideas let the bar (Fig. 86) represent the’ 
one body and the sphere the other. Let 2 be the initial 
velocity of the sphere, and let its direction coincide with 
the line of action of the force of impact. Assume the 


Cc 


ie ————I 
. 


Ug 
Fic. 86 


bar initially at rest; then the motion due to the impact 
will be a plane motion which can be considered as a rota- 
tion about its mass-center, C, and a translation. 

Consider only the motion resulting at the end of the 


Fic. 87 


period of compression and let v; represent the velocity of 
the translation of the bar, w, its angular velocity about C 
as axis of rotation, and V the common velocity of the 


2) 
Ww 
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sphere and the point J of the bar, all at the end of the 
first period of impact (Fig. 87). 

In Fig. 88 the bar is shown as a free body; here P 
represents the varying force of compression. From this 
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figure, by reason of the equations of motion for transla- 
tion and rotation, we have 


dv 
Ten 
S5erd 
and Ph= km 


where 7 is the mass of the bar, & its principal radius of 
gyration, and h the distance between its mass-center, C, 
and the point of impact, J. 

From these equations we obtain 


U1 
f Pit=me] =M Vi, 
0 


3 wy — 
and nf Pat Em | = k’man3 
: ft) 
as vi Pat 
or V1 a my 5) e ° e e e e (1) 


h h 
= Pit==Upe esses 
af ih (2) 


Equations (1) and (2) contain three unknown quanti- 


and w= 


ties, Af Pdi, v1, and w;. Another equation can be found 


by considering the motion of the sphere. Here 


dv 
—P= mop 


or - f Parma) =m Vu). wae 9 |) 
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This equation introduces still another unknown quan- 
tity, V. The last equation necessary for solution is the 
kinematic equation 


Ve, 4 Ge ee eee 


EXERCISE 339. Solve equations (1) to (4) for v1, a1, V, 


nil f Pat. 


EXERCISE 340. What would be the velocities after the 
second period of impact in the above discussion if the bodies 
were (a) perfectly inelastic, (6) perfectly elastic ? 

EXERCISE 341. Find the kinetic energy of the above bar 
after the first period of impact. 

EXERCISE 342. If the bar and sphere are perfectly inelastic, 
calculate the kinetic energy lost by the system after impact. 

EXERCISE 343. A uniform slender rod falls through a height 
h, retaining a horizontal position until one end strikes a fixed 
obstacle. Assuming the bodies as perfectly inelastic, find the 
angular velocity of the bar and the linear velocity of the cen- 
ter immediately after impact in terms of / and /, the length 
of the rod. 

EXERCISE 344. If in the preceding exercise the impact takes 
place at $ of the length of the rod from one end, find the veloc- 
ities of the end of the bar immediately after impact. 


Example.—A homogeneous prismatic bar in a hori- 
zontal position and constrained to revolve about a ver- 
tical fixed axis receives a blow from a sphere whose 
momentum is mgv2. Find the angular velocity of the 
bar in terms of h,,the distance between the point of im- 
pact and the mass-center; #721, the mass of the bar; k, its 
principal radius of gyration; and / the distance from the 
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axis to the point of impact, the bodies to be perfectly 
inelastic. 

Solution.—Fig. 8g illustrates the problem; here A is 
the fixed axis and C the mass-center of the bar, and J 
the point of impact. 


a 
Ao le i) Jam, 
Me 
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Let v; and , be the velocities of the bar after impact, 
then frdm Fig. 90, which shows the bar as a free body, 
we have 


dv 
PaO Ts 
; ~o1W 
and _Ph+Q(l—h)=myk Tt’ 


Fic. 9o 


From the sphere we haye 
dv 
dt 


-P=mz2 
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Therefore [e-Qyit=myv |= me, ae ie Ses EO 


[Prats f d= hat=mBar,. 5 oe (2) 


Yt oh 
— f Par=mse | =M2(V1+ ah—V2), . (3) 


2 
and as A remains at rest, 
V1,= 0, (l—h). mye hie Le), Momate (4) 


Substituting [d= f Pa m,V, obtained from (1) 
into (2) and solving for 1 [ Pat, we have 


i Up Pdi=mPort 0 bmi mk ot = heme 


by (4). 
But J Pit=msv-m1— anh) from (3), and as 


V1 = (d— hy, 
we have 
ImoVo 
OO 
mk + (l—h)?m,+ mei? 


Center of Percussion 


Assume now that the bar, Fig. 89, were free to trans- 
late and that it is required to find where the blow must 
be struck so that a certain point of the bar (say A) will 
be the instantaneous axis of rotation. This, of course, 
precludes any pressure on an axis (imaginary or real) at A, 
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In Fig. 91 the point of impact so situated that another 
point A is momentarily at rest is called the center of per- 
cussion, corresponding to the spontaneous center of rota- 
tion A, 

To find the center of percussion, consider the body as 
free under the force of impact, P, and remember that A 


A c ! 
Sea 
«— 7 

Fic. 91 


is to be at rest. Let C (Fig. 91) be the mass-center, m 
the mass, & the principal radius of gyration of the body, 
and assuming the dimensions shown, we have 


dv 
[Ps Ue: 
~odwW 
= eat 
and Ph=mk a” 
So that if Pdt=mv 
and h He Pdt=mk’ a, 


where v and w are the velocities of the bar after impact. 
mk 
Now Cf Pitan ay 


and v=w(/—h), as A is at rest. 
De 
“ mu(l— 2) erm 


or (l—h)h=F, 
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Thus, if (—h), the distance from the mass-center to 
the spontaneous center of rotation, and k, the principal 
radius of gyration of the body, are known, the distance 
from the mass-center to the center of percussion, h, can 


be found. 


EXERCISE 345. Show that the center of percussion and its 
spontaneous center of rotation are convertible and reciprocal. 

EXERCISE 346. Given a thin uniform rod 4 feet long, weigh- 
ing 2 pounds per foot, find the point of impact of a blow struck 
with the rod so that no jar may be felt at the hand holding the 
rod (a) 4 foot from one end, (d) one foot from the end, (¢) at 
the end. 

EXERCISE 347. If the rod (Ex. 346) is held in the hand and 
the end strikes a wall, where should the hand be placed so as 
not to receive a jar? 

EXERCISE 348. A pendulum is constructed of a sphere 
(mass, MM; radius, r) attached to the end of a thin rod (mass, 
m; length, 6). Where should it be struck at each oscillation 
so that there will be no forces due to impact at the point of 
support ? 

EXERCISE 349. Find the center of percussion of a sphere 
which rotates about an axis tangent to its surface. 


Ballistic Pendulum 


The ballistic pendulum was invented by Robbins, 
about 1742, for measuring the velocities of bullets. Its 
use is now entirely superseded by electrical methods. 
One method of its use was as follows: A rifle is attached 
in a horizontal position in front of a heavy pendulum 
which can turn freely about a horizontal axis. The bul- 
let strikes the pendulum and penetrates into it. From 
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the angle of recoil of the pendulum the velocity of the 
bullet can be calculated. 


EXERCISE 350. Assume that the time of penetration (im- 
pact) is so short that the penetration ceased before the ballis- 
tic pendulum moves. Let M be the mass of the pendulum 
and bullet, m that of the bullet, v the velocity of the bullet just 
before impact. Also let h be the distance of the center of 
gravity of the pendulum and bullet, / the distance of the point 
of impact, and & the radius of gyration of the pendulum and 
bullet, all measured from the axis of rotation; w the angular 
velocity due to the impact and ¢ the maximum angle of recoil. 
Find v. 


PROBLEMS FOR REVIEW 


351. A ball thrown up is caught by the thrower 7 seconds 
afterward. How high did it go, and with what velocity 
was it thrown? How far below its highest point was it 4 
seconds after its start? 

352. A ship is sailing north at the rate of 8 miles an hour. 
In what direction and how fast would a man have to walk 
on her level deck in order to move at the rate of 7 ft. per sec. 
towards the east ? 

353- A fly-wheel moves with an angular retardation of 
2 rad.-per-sec. per sec. Its initial velocity was 300 revolutions 
per minute. How many revolutions will it make before 
coming to rest ? 

354. If the radius of the fly-wheel in Exercise 353 is 10 
feet, find the acceleration and the velocity of any point in its 
rim one second after it starts. 

355. A particle moves so that 


x=r cos t-+5, 
y=rsintt+c. 


Find (a) the rectangular equation of its path, 
(b) its velocity, 
(c) its acceleration. 
205 
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356. Check by the theory of dimensions the equations 


2 
Vv 
Ais 
r 
and a=w?r sin f, 


where the letters have their usual significance. 

State clearly which, if any, is incorrect and why. 

357. Starting with a differential expression for acceleration 
deduce an expression for the space between the position of 
a particle when its velocity is 5 ft. per sec. and its position 
# seconds later, if the particle moves in a straight line with an 
acceleration of 2 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 

358. A particle moves so that w=c(f—sin #) and 
y=c(1—cos 2). 

Find (a) the rectangular equation of its path, 
(b) its velocity, 
(c) its acceleration. 

359. (b) A fly-wheel makes 100 revolutions before coming 
to rest. If its initial velocity was 120 revolutions per minute, 
what is its angular acceleration in radians-per-sec. per sec. ? 

360. (a) Deduce from the equations of motion the equation 
of the trajectory of a particle whose initial velocity and its 
inclination to the horizontal are roo ft. per sec. and 60° 
respectively. 

(6) From the result of (@) find the range on horizontal 
ground. 

361. It is affirmed that 

(a) Force is the rate of change of energy with respect 
to time. 

(b) Force is the rate of change of energy with respect 
to space. 

Test these statements by the theory of dimensions. 

362. Starting with the equations of motion of a particle 
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projected with an initial velocity of 100 ft. per sec. at an angle 
whose tangent is 3, find 
(a) the velocity of the particle 1.5 seconds after starting, 
(6) the range on horizontal ground. 

363. Show from the equations of motion of a particle 
sliding down a curve lying in a vertical plane that the velocity 
attained is independent of the nature of the curve. 

364. Find the centripetal acceleration of a particle moving 
in a circle of radius 7 feet when 

(a) its velocity is v ft. per sec., 
(b) it revolves ” times per minute, 
(c) its period is 7 seconds. 

365. A fly-wheel starts with an angular velocity of wo at 
t=2 and has a constant angular acceleration a. Starting 
with a differential equation, find the angle through which it 
will turn between ¢=2 and f=? seconds. 

366. A particle moves with a constant acceleration a. If 
its velocity at the time ¢=2 was vg, find its velocity at any 
time ¢ and the distance between its position at ¢=2 and its 
position at any subsequent time ¢. The results must be 
derived from the differential equations of motion. 

367. A mass of 20 pounds rests upon a horizontal plank, 
the coefficient of friction between the two being 0.3. What 
horizontal force is necessary to make the body traverse 
8 feet in 2 seconds? What velocity will the mass possess 4 
of a second after the start ? 

368. A weight of 64 pounds rests upon a horizontal board 
in a railway car and is attached to a spring balance by a 
horizontal cord. If the coefficient of friction is o.r and the 
car moves with an acceleration of 5 ft. per sec., what will be 
the reading of the spring balance? After a uniform velocity 
has been attained, what friction force will act on the weight ? 

369. A six-inch rapid-fire gun discharges 5 projectiles per 
minute, each weighing too pounds, with a velocity of 2800 
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feet per second. What kinetic energy do the projectiles 
possess on leaving the gun? What is the horse-power ex- 
pended ? 

370. A spring is stretched 3 feet by a weight of 96 pounds. 
If this weight be pulled down 2 additional feet and let go, 
find the time of one complete vibration. 

371. A train of 60 tons weight is rounding a curve of radius 
one mile with a velocity of 20 miles per hour. What is the 
horizontal pressure on the rails ? 

372. The weight of a fly-wheel is 8000 pounds and its 
radius of gyration is 20 feet; the diameter of the axle is 14 
inches. The friction force at the axle is 1600 pounds. If the 
wheel is disconnected from the engine when making 27 revo- 
lutions per minute, find how many revolutions it will make 
before it stops. 

373. (a) Define: Kinematics, Kinetics, Acceleration, Force, 
and Momentum. 

(b) Deduce the dimensions of Acceleration, Force, Momen- 
tum, Angular Acceleration, and Normal Acceleration. 

374. An elevator, starting from rest, has a downward 
acceleration of 4g for 1 second, then moves with constant 
velocity for three seconds, and then has an upward acceleration 
of 4g until it comes to rest. 

(a) How far does it descend ? 
(6) How much would a to-pound mass appear to weigh 
on a spring balance during the descent ? 

375. (a) A weight of 40 pounds is projected along a rough 
horizontal plane with a velocity of 150 ft. per sec. The 
coefficient of friction is $. How far will the weight move 
in the first five seconds? 

(b) If the plane in (a) be inclined so that its slope is 3, how 
far would the weight move before coming to rest ? 

376. (a) Define: Centripetal Acceleration. 

(b) A particle whose weight is 100 pounds revolves about a 
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vertical axis in a circle whose radius is 4 feet. What force 
must act upon the particle if the action of gravity is neglected 
and the particle makes to revolutions per second ? 

(c) Describe carefully the direction in which the force com- 
puted in (0) acts. 

377. A fly-wheel whose weight is 2000 pounds and whose 
radius of gyration is 5 feet revolves at the rate of too revolu- 
tions per minute. How long willit take a force of 100 pounds, 
applied tangentially to an axle 2 feet in diameter, to bring the 
fly-wheel to rest ? 

378. Find the M. of I. of a right circular cylinder about 
a diameter of its base as axis. Let the altitude of the cylinder 
be / and the radius of its base be r. 

379. lf the M. of I. of a triangular plate, whose base is 

t0h3b . : 
ae where ¢ is the thick- 
ness and 6 the density of the plate, find the M. of I. of the 
plate about an axis through its vertex and parallel to its base. 

380. What force must be applied to a body whose weight 
is 100 pounds to cause it to fall with an acceleration of 

(a) 40 ft.-per-sec. per sec. ? 
(b) to ft.-per-sec. per sec. ? 

381. (a) What is the kinetic energy of a car, weighing 2.5 
tons, moving 6 miles per hour and loaded with 36 passengers 
each of an average weight of 154 pounds? 

(b) What force would stop this car in the time it would take 
the car to move too feet ? 

382. Find the horse-power of an engine which is drawing 
120 tons up an incline of 1 in 300 at 30 miles per hour against 
wind and frictional resistances of 20 pounds per ton. 

383. A fly-wheel has an angular acceleration of 3 rad.-per- 
sec. per sec. How many revolutions will it make before its 
velocity increases from 1o revolutions per minute to to revo- 
tions per second ? 


and altitude is h, about its base is 
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384. A mass of 200 pounds is acted on by a force of 10 
pounds pulling towards the north and a force of 10 pounds 
pulling towards the east. In what direction will the mass 
move and how far will it go in one hour if it starts from rest ? 

385. A body weighing 200 pounds is moved from a state 
of rest, and is found subsequently to be moving at the rate of 
12 ft. per sec. after having traversed 30 feet. If the friction 
amounted to 30 pounds, what force was pulling the body? 

386. A blacksmith’s helper using a 16-pound sledge strikes 
20 times a minute with a velocity of 100 feet per min. At 
what rate is he working? 

387. From the second law of motion deduce the formula 
F=ma. How is the unit of mass determined? If a force of 
10 pounds acts on a mass of 100 pounds, what space will the 
mass traverse in 5 minutes? 

388. State clearly the difference between Work and Power. 
Deduce the dimensions of each. A mass of 1o pounds moves 
at the rate of 1250 ft. per sec., find the distance through which 
it would overcome a resistance of 1,000,000 pounds. 

389. An inclined plane has a base 120 feet long and is 50 
feet high; the coefficient of friction between it and a body 
weighing 50 pounds placed on it is 0.5. How many units of 
work are required to draw the body up the plane and how 
many to draw it down the plane? 

390. What must be the effective horse-power of a locomotive 
which moves at a constant speed of 40 mi. per hr. on level 
rails, the resistance being 15 pounds per ton, and the weight 
of engine and train being too tons? 

If the rails were laid on a gradient 1 to 100, what additional 
horse-power would be required ? 

391. Show how the kinetic energy of a system of particles, 
mi, Mz, m3, .. . all revolving about an axis at radii of 71, 72, 
rz . . . respectively, with an angular velocity w, may be com- 
puted. 
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392. Compute the radius of gyration of a right circular cone 
of altitude, a, radius of base, 6, about a diameter of its base 
as axis. 

393. A cylinder (mass=m, radius=ys, principal radius of 
gyration=k) rolling upon a horizontal plane has attached to 
its axis, by means of a horizontal string passing over a pulley, 
a mass m, hanging freely. Find the acceleration of m, and 
the distance it would descend in ¢ seconds starting from rest. 

394. The average pressure on the piston of a steam-engine 
is 60 lbs. per sq. in., the area of the piston is 1 sq. ft., and the 
length of stroke 18 inches. How many strokes does the 
engine make per minute if it registers 8 horse-power ? 

395. Find the dimensions of the constant c in the formula 
F=cma. 

396. A fly-wheel weighs 10,000 pounds, and is of such size 
and shape that the matter composing it may be treated as if 
concentrated on the circumference of a circle 12 feet in radius. 
What is its kinetic energy when making fifteen revolutions 
per minute? How many turns would it make before coming 
to rest if the steam were cut off and it moved against a fric- 
tion of 4oo pounds exerted on the circumference of an axle 


1 foot in diameter ? (c=2, g=32.] 


397. Define Center of Percussion and Spontaneous Axis 
of Rotation. Find at what point of a thin uniform rod 4 feet 
long, weighing 16 pounds per foot, a blow may be struck 
without jarring the hand holding the rod 4 foot from one end. 
(Moment of Inertia of rod about axis through center of gravity 

sate 
perpendicular to rod is m =) 


398. A uniform slender bar 4/ feet long possesses a linear 
velocity v perpendicular to its length and at the same time 


U és ° 5 
an angular velocity w=— about its center of gravity. Find 


l 
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the resultant instantaneous velocities of the ends and middle 
point of the bar in terms of v and /. Which point of the bar 
is instantaneously at rest? 

399. If a conical pendulum be to feet long, the half angle 
of the cone 30°, and the weight of the bob 12 pounds, find 
the tension of the thread and the time of one revolution. 

4oo. A fly-wheel, external diameter ro feet and thickness 
of rim one foot, makes 80 revolutions per minute. Find (a) 
the angular velocity, () the tangential velocity, (c) the normal 
acceleration of a point on the external and of a point on the 
internal circumference of the rim, and also of the center of 
the fly-wheel. Draw diagram showing the directions of these 
various velocities and accelerations. 

401. Two weights of 120 and 100 pounds are suspended 
by a fine thread passing over a fixed pulley without friction. 
What will be the velocity of the weights 5 seconds from rest, 
and what will be the tension of the thread ? 

402. Find the velocity v of a particle at the distance x 
from the center of an attractive force, which varies inversely 
as the square of the distance, if the mass of the particle is m 
and it starts from rest at a distance a from the center of the 
force. 

403. Define Coefficient of Restitution. Show how we may 
apply this definition to finding the height to which a body 
dropped from a height of 64 feet on to a horizontal floor will 
rise after three rebounds, the Coefficient of Restitution being 
3. (Calculation should be carried to two significant figures.) 

404. Find the moment of inertia of a rectangular paral- 
lelopiped, whose dimensions are a, 6, and c, about an axis 
through its mass-center parallel to the edges whose lengths 
are a. 

405. Find without integration the moment of inertia of the 
parallelopiped of Exercise 404 about one of the edges, whose 
length is a, as axis. 
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406. Find the common velocity after impact of two bodies 
weighing 2 pounds and 4 pounds and moving in the same 
direction with velocities of 6 and 9 ft. per sec. respec- 
tively. 

407. Calculate the kinetic energy lost by impact in Exercise 
406. 

408. Through what chord of a circle must a body fall to 
acquire one-half the velocity gained by falling through the 
diameter ? 

409. A stone let fall into a well is heard to strike the water 
in ¢ seconds. Find the depth of the well if at the time of the 
experiment the velocity of sound was w ft. per sec. 

4to. A sphere, radius R, oscillates about an axis (a) tangent 
to the sphere, (6) at a distance of ro R from the center of 


the sphere, (c) at a distance of “ from the center of the sphere. 


Find the length of the equivalent simple pendulum for each 
case. 

411. Find the principal axes of inertia passing through 
the mass-center of a rectangular lamina hx b. 

412. Find the principal axes of inertia passing through the 
vertex of the right angle of a lamina in the shape of a right 
triangle whose legs are a and 6. 

413. In the motion of a particle down a cycloid prove that 
the vertical velocity is greatest when it has completed half its 
vertical descent. 

414. A weight of P pounds is drawn up a smooth plane, 
inclined at 30° to the horizon, by a weight of Q pounds which 
falls vertically; the weights are connected by a string passing 
over a pulley at the top of the plane. Find the ratio of P 
to Q if the acceleration of the weights is } the acceleration 
of gravity. 

415. Find the line of quickest descent from the focus to a 
parabola whose axis is vertical and whose vertex is upwards, 
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and show that its length is equal to the latus rectum of the 
curve. 

- 416. Two weights of 5 and 4 pounds together pull one of 
7 pounds by means of a string passing over a smooth fixed 
pulley. After descending through a given space the 4-pound 
weight is detached without interrupting the motion. Through 
what fraction of the “given space” will the 5 pounds then 
descend ? 

417. An engine and train together weigh 300 tons. Their 
speed is reduced by pressing brake blocks upon the wheel 
tires. The maximum pressure upon the blocks is 600 pounds 
per ton and the coefficient of friction between block and tire 
is o.2. How far will the train go while the brakes reduce 
the speed from (a) 50 to 40 miles per hour, (4) 40 to 30 miles 
per hour, (c) 30 miles per hour. to rest ? 

418. A 3-ton cage descending a shaft with a velocity of 
27 ft. per sec. is brought to rest by a constant force in a space 
of 18 feet. What is the tension in the supporting cable while 
stopping the cage? 

41g. A belt is required to transmit 4 horse-power from a 
shaft running at 120 revolutions to one at 160 revolutions per 
minute. Find the stresses in the belt, the small pulley being 
2 feet in diameter, and the ratio of the tensions on the belt 
being as 7 is to 4. Find also the width of belt that would be 
required in the above case if the stress is taken at 100 pounds 
per inch of width. 

420. Examine the following statement: “Every engineer 
knows that a thing so balanced as to stand in any position is 
not necessarily balanced for running; that a 4-pound weight 
at 3 inches from the axis of rotation though balanced statically 
by a r-pound weight at 12 inches from the axis is not balanced 
by it dynamically. On the contrary, a 4-pound weight at 
5 inches is balanced by a 1-pound weight at ro inches from 
the axis.” 
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Skeleton Construction in Buildings. .......-..6 eee e eee eeeeeeee 8vo, 3 
Briggs’s Modern American School Buildings: sc. s os cee occ bene e eens 8vo, 4 
Byrne’s Inspection of Material and Wormanship Employed in Sone: 
16mo, 3 


Carpenter’s Heating and Ventilating of Pie PD OORNUOCOR ORE CUUDOO ACE 
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* Corthell’s Allowable Pressure on Deep Foundations................ I2mo, 
Freitag’s Architectural Engineering. ...........2.0-%ececcscescernces 8vo 
Fireproofing of Steel Buildings. ays cieter seo) oto elo oloie arn at ohatel el wie le 8vo, 
French-and Ives’s Stereotomiy: «2.5 -p es eee clever ecient eee 8vo, 
Gerhard’s Guide to Sanitary House-Inspection................. daissis dL OTNOS. 
* Modern Baths and Bath Houses................ Sse ma nee mietears Sa cOVO, 
Sanitation of Public: Buildings oa traces oer: ore eee eee eee I2mo, 
Theatre Fires anid: Panes. tacle cis 3s diele.oh snes ster) Aer ete tener aa 12mo, 


Holley and Ladd’s Analysis of Mixed Paints, Color Pigments, and Varnishes 


Large 12mo, 
Johnson’s Statics by Algebraic and Graphic Methods.................- 8vo, 
Kellaway’s How to Lay Out Suburban Home Grounds...............+-.-- 8v0, 
Kidder’s Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket-book.................- 16mo, mor., 
Maire’s Modern Pigments and their Vehicles............-...+-+0--- I2mo, 
Merrill’s Non-metallic Minerals: Their Occurrence and Uses........... 8vo, 
Stones for Building and) Decorations ciy-yoryctatans iayeintetal orcas) ahetateeatatetiate 8vo, 
Morickton’s)Stalr=busld tere terse caches tetas oPets (atrotat sl alteliet a] oooh otal tela rotate 4to, 
Patton’s Practical Treatise on Foundations............sescccscccvece: 8vo, 
Peabody's Naval Architecture... -/. cicero k= 0 on cate loisvoletaveiete clarcieierneiatte 8vo, 
Rice’s Concrete-blociks Manufacture au.acc ek oti acral ecient sis tiered ae nee 8vo, 
Richey’s Handbook for Superintendents of Construction......... 16mo, mor., 


* Building Mechanics’ Ready Reference Book: 
* Building Foreman’s Pocket Book and Ready Reference. (In 


Preparation). 

* Carpenters’ and Woodworkers’ Edition............. r6mo, mor. 

* Cement Workers and Plasterer’s Edition.......... 16mo, mor. 

* Plumbers’, Steam-Filters’, and Tinners’ Edition.....16mo, mor. 

* Stone- and Brick-masons’ Edition................ 16mo, mor 

Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Techndlogy of Paints and Varnish........ 8vo, 
Siebert and Biggin’s Modern Stone-cutting and Masonry. .............. 8vo, 
Snow's:Principal:Speciés:of, WoO0dae. cic. ocmicie atte. ciate orate ets eee 8vo, 
Towne:s-Locks and Butiders? Hardwares. «<snistesite.eisielsee alanis 18mo, mor. 
Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence .................. 8vo, 
Sheep, 

Law of: Contracts.*. ods. d. said nox acre eee Ro eee eee 8vo, 
Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and Archi- 
Iie AF ee OO OE ORO AC OC mob Sh OUn cease mano adden! 8vo, 

Sheep, 

Wilson’s, Aim: Conditioning st cede ee a eee eee I2mo, 


Worcester and Atkinson’s Small Hospitals, Establishment and Maintenance, 
Suggestions for Hospital Architecture, with Plans for a Small Hospital. 
I2mo, 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


Bernadou’s Smokeless Powder, Nitro-cellulose, and the Theory of the Cellulose 


Molec. 5a.) evels ei cus') stan tisoustolccs se iuie re exer eee nee 12mo, 
Chase’s"Art:of Pattern ‘Making: ve cn cou roe ee a ee I2mo, 
Screw Propellers and Marine Propulsion. ....................00-. 8vo, 
Cloke’s’ Gunner’s;Examiner 0 0.os See oe eee 8vo, 
Craig's Azimuthess.5 25.0 atc atone ciscactals erence cate eneie erarerere eterno erent 4to, 
Crehore and Squier’s Polarizing Photo-chronograph................... 8vo, 
*Davis’siElements' of Law fieccane soccer ae ae eee eerere eee ee 8vo, 
* Treatise on the Military Law of United States................:.. 8vo, 
Sheep, 

De Brack’s Cavalry Outpost Duties. (Carr.)..............-000- 24mo, mor. 


* Dudley’s Military Law and the Procedure of Courts-martial... Large 12mo, 
Durand’s Resistance and Propulsion of Ships. ......seeeeeeereeeeeee + eBVOs 
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* Dyer’s Handbook of Light artillery. . 


ouenerretseVenchoncvatere/mercians eis esvarein « 12mo, 
Mission sevlocerl High LH XplOsiVesi =. sv, cts c essa snsemcuccs cle ees. 8vo, 
* Fiebeger’s Text-book on Field Fortification.................. Large 12mo, 
Hamilton and Bond’s The Gunner’s Catechism ..................... 18mo, 
prlofuse! lementatyeNaval Tactics. 2. cues te nets ecto t oe eek. 8yvo, 
Ingalls’s Handbook of Problems in Direct Fire.............-.2-0..... 8vo, 
@Lissak’sOrdnance-and Gunnery: ... «0... 0ons-)se.ce cc lca Poe eae 8vo, 
* Ludlow’s Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables.................... 8vo, 
* Lyons’s Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena. Vols. I. and II..8vo, each, 
* Mahan’s Permanent Fortifications. (Mercur.).............. 8vo, half mor. 
MEAT a CLORECOULtS=IMATUUAL corsye ters) sretale chetelcvnclc. ei asta cacazoe mites 16mo, mor. 
eMMercutsraAttack Of Portified PIACES: os. s «s/o ¢.c..s164 ee ceed bce ec ence I2mo, 
* Tene ntsrOb Che tAT OL WV Alerccet ics oyoisl aie afore BYS haces abe Muyo ice eieee 8vo, 
Metcalf’s Cost of Manufactures—And the Administration of Workshops. .8vo, 
* Ordnance and Gunnery. 2 vols......... Text 12mo, Pilates atlas form 
Nixonsseadjutants: Manualar oe <a. os nc-cemue sivbvs, clits wlavsei mec viole wise faeces 24mo, 
PeapodyespNa Valu Ar CHateChiires ss cus choi exeyeteys alo aaro 0 Baus 2c beyetenEeaene ous er ete 8vo, 
ePhelps’s- Practical Marine Surveying’. <<... ccsccc. tie sieves wp0soye Be oe re pte 8vo, 
Powell: seArtiy: Onicer Ss. b XA IMOLs bar seere tcl deve. as,ata; 0 ei el oy ovae ocePece ove tests I2mo, 
Sharpe’s Art of Subsisting Armies in War...................... 18mo, mor. 


* Tupes and Poole’s Manual of Bayonet Exercises and Musketry Fencing. 


24m0o, leather, 


EVO AVELSuNEMItATY: LUX DIOSIVESS (ota .ceus are. f chetsieapber-cne Mocs acnjeraland e tuetearaaice wows 8vo, 
Woodhull’s Notes on Military Hygiene...... i Biacs sb tistig syaielicraanin Cusveue cies 10mo, 
ASSAYING. 

Betts meadeRenming Dy, Electrolysis. ci s:s 2.041 s0n.o seis cues acace ovaries Ssuryausco eeu 8vo, 
Fletcher’s Practical Instructions in Quantitative Assaying with the Blowpipe. 
16mo, mor. 

Parmars Manual of Practica: Assaying.. . 2. 2.5 ou elteid evel de desis ule myoveiene 8vo, 
Lodge’s Notes on Assaying and Metallurgical Laboratory Experiments... .8vo, 
‘Wows echnical Methods of. Ore Analysis: << 23.5. sccccwulic os Sede nee ek 8vo, 
Pritlerc su ya NIG Gyr TOC ESS .ayes sacttte scrote cia eile Goss axle) Seis Po enescashaeficteee os caeiel 12mo, 
PAM AIO LCASSAV AI Ss: erecta a Ait site ottes Race ahs lallone nite mAh SP ONE I2mo, 
Minet’s Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.).....12mo, 
O’Driscoli’s Notes on the Treatment of Gold Ores. .................... 8vo, 
Ricketts and Miller’s Notes on Assaying. ........... 0.0 e cee cceceeeees 8vo, 
Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.)................. 8vo, 
Ulke’s Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining.................2..00005- 8vo, 
Mas Oticse CMIOLIMALTLON GE LOCESSaie of vinta eleva tetmicusiel svete). fea oie oleic o/eilel es-)ic) eine) = I2mo, 
Cyanide Processes, ...sessesrerscesserrrveees COOL ORO TOTES e I2mo, 

ASTRONOMY. 

Comstock’s Field Astronomy for Engineers............0 cece eee eeees 8vo, 
LANE SUN ZIT yore se) aietoia ch rl renee cel on etn aee= foie) eKavobale wile) sheteifos sraielelale 6 4to, 
Crandall’s Text-book on Geodesy and Least Squares................... 8vo, 
Doolittle’s Treatise on Practical Astronomy. .....-.-..0. 2c cence eee 8vo, 
Gore’s' Elements of Geodesy. 22. oe es cee et bccn nesses ols oe ole 8vo, 
Hayford’s Text-book of Geodetic Astronomy. .. ..---.-+++eeeeeeeeeees 8vo, 
Merriman’s Elements of Precise Surveying and Geodesy.............-. 8vo, 
* Michie and Harlow’s Practical Astronomy. .........-++++seeeeeeeeee 8vo, 

Rust’s Ex-meridian Altitude, Azimuth and Star-Finding Tables. (In Press.) 
%* White’s Elements of Theoretical and Descriptive Astronamy........ I2mo, 
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CHEMISTRY. 
Abderhalden’s Physiological Chemistry in Thirty Lectures. (Hall and Defren). 


(In Press.) 
* Abegg’s Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation. (von Ende.).......... I2mo, 
Adriance’s Laboratory Calculations and Specific Gravity Tables........ I2mo, 
Alexeyeff’s General Principles of Organic Syntheses. (Matthews.)........ 8vo, 
‘Allen’s* Lables for IrOn ANALYSIS. mtenceoe cis ticked eee ene eee eee 8vo, 
Arnold’s Compendium of Chemistry. (Mandel.).............. Large 12mo, 
Association of State and National Food and Dairy Departments, Hartford 
Meeting; VQ0G. Gn asin peers wteciorere eiseaeinaieers ietaverst< meee se 8vo, 
Jamestown Wee fires lOO ieee rei edencbons eleterrink late tele ohavet ace aueistaratraneete 8vo, 
Austents Notes: tor:Chemieal Student6jorscsisrcts tan cteleeloioete est rare norte 12mo, 


Baskerville’s Chemical Elements. (In Preparation). 
Bernadou’s Smokeless Powder.—Nitro-cellulose, and Theory of the Cellulose 


Molecule. 32rd ee eae ee tics Gtnclln: Oust stata) or als oa ae aE onto I2mo, 
* Blanchard’s Synthetic Inorganic Chemistry..............-...-++00- I2mo, 
* Browning’s Introduction to the Rarer Elements.....................- 8vo, 
. Brush and Penfield’s Manual of Determinative Mineralogy. ............ 8vo, 
* Claassen’s Beet-sugar Manufacture. (Hall and Rolfe.)............... 8vo, 
Classen’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis. (Boltwood.). .8vo, 
Gohn’s Indicators and: Test-papers. ¢ ccs «re -clclele's creloiete eleva alee eerie 12mo, 
Tests. and, Reagents: ile ste! s spare disseisye seh e el eter aca, oe cicual sxedeneranets tel suctetelens 8yo, 
* Danneel’s. Electrochemistry. (Merriam:):........2-.-s- esses eee I2mo, 
Duhem’s Thermodynamics and Chemistry. (Burgess.)................ 8vo, 
Eakle’s Mineral Tables for the Determination of Minerals by their Physical 
Properties) x 2h -ccve 22 roc steuspeqeetessharsietsnersreterstevene gh uslove Wat anaes 8vo, 
Fiscler’s Modern High! Explosives... «cues facie tere ote eietene aio ene eee 8vo, 
Effront’s Enzymes and their Applications. (Prescott.)................ 8vo, 
Erdmann’s Introduction to Chemical Preparations. (Dunlap.)........ I2mo, 
* Fischer’s Physiology of Alimentation......................... Large 12mo, 


Fletcher’s Practical Instructions in Quantitative Assaying with the Blowpipe. 


I2mo, mor. 
Rowiler’s'Sewage. Works"Analyses.2 4e.2 ace see Shee ee oer ee ees I2mo, 
Fresenius’s Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. (Wells.)......... 8vo, 

Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Part I. Descriptive. (Wells.) 8vo, 

Quantitative Chemical Analysis. (Cohn.) 2 vols................ 8vo, 

When Sold Separately, Vol. I, $6. Vol. Il, $8. 

Ruertes’s: Water-and PibliciHealthac.c- acme onl ereiein aie een ete I2mo, 
Kurman’s: Manual of Practical Assa ying. en. 90.72 eicio ciieteteer eee eee 8vo, 
* Getman’s Exercises in Physical Chemistry... 0. .......2. 2+ cee ce 12mo, 
Gill’s'Gas‘and: Fuel“Analysis for Engineers: | 9...5.). ook ee ee ee I2mo, 


* Gooch and Browning’s Outlines of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 


Large 12mo, 
Grotenfelt’s Principles of Modern Dairy Practice. (Woll.)........... I2mo, 
Groth’s Introduction to Chemical Crystallography (Marshall)........ I2mo, 
Hammarsten’s Text-book of Physiological Chemistry. (Mandel.)....... 8vo, 
Hanausek’s Microscopy of Technical Products. (Winton.)............... 80, 
* Haskins and Macleod’s Organic Chemistry. .............-..+..00- I2mo, 
Helm’s Principles of Mathematical Chemistry. (Morgan.)........... I2mo, 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors).......... 16mo, mor, 
“Herricks Denatured or Industrial Alcohol. s-4.42)s ase eee 8vo, 
Hinds’s’Inorganic Chemistry. se tm atte been eee 8vo, 
* Laboratory Manual for Students). eerie ee ence eeeeee I2mo, 
* Holleman’s Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry for Beginners. 
CWallker. i nie oe Se oc Rs, Re Ul re Pele Ore ee tree I2mo, 
Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry. (Cooper.)................... 8vo, 
Text-book of Organic Chemistry. (Walker and Mott.). ........... 8vo, 


Holley and Ladd’s Analysis of Mixed Paints, Color Pigments, and Varnishes. 
Large 12mo 
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Hopkins:s/ Oil-chemists’, Handbook... femieensoscasecssceete enc. Neve wOV.O'» 
FACS SSP CK EINE ANS eam th heh a Rat eachiisisoea gi ieas Ce catibweet Why MAS 8vo, 
Jackson’s Directions for Laboratory Worx in Phiciolonieat Chemistry. .8vo, 
Johannsen’s Determination of Rock-forming Minerals in Thin Sections...8vo, 


ISCO DIGI CASt PEROT ree mecesiey yay ctor wane ne aye aces ete ema tavek clearichennn ad daz iovaen 8vo, 
Ladd’s Manual of Quantitative Chemical Analysis................... 12mo, 
Mandauens spectrum! Analysis, (Tingles)s oy. stews sd baedsnc teas 8vo, 
* Langworthy and Austen’s Occurrence of Aluminium in Vegetable Prod- 
ucts, Animal Products, and Natural Waters.................. 8yn, 
Lassar-Cohn’s Application of Some General Reactions to Investigations in 
OrcaniceCiemss bry. Chingles)sepersecny crn eer tty meee nooo oes cree I2mo, 

Leach’s Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Reference to State 
(Choe op MEG crassa alone he cry Aen RRA ONCE ET ROR Rae a aE eee eg ae 8vo, 

Loéb’s Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (Lorenz.)............. 8vo, 
Lodge’s Notes on Assaying and Metallurgical Laboratory Experiments. .. .8vo, 
Wow7selechnical: Method<of OrevAnalysisin ac) «cis «on asceeuoieg a een bs 8vo, 
LTunge’s Techno-chemical Analysis. (Cohn.), ...........<-+..0ste0es I2mo 
* McKay and Larsen’s Principles and Practice of Butter-making....... 8vo, 
Maire’s Modern Pigments and their Vehicles................05-250000- 12mo, 
Mandel’s Handbook for Bio-chemical Laboratory ................... 12mo, 
* Martin’s Laboratory Guide to Qualitative Analysis with the Blowpipe. .12mo, 
Mason’s Examination of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological.).. ..12mo0, 
Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sanitary Standpoint.) 

8vo, 
Matthews’s The Textile Fibres. 2d Edition, Rewritten................. 8yvo, 
Meyer’s Determination of Radicles in Carbon Compounds. (Tingle.). .12mo, 
Wirhlersst CvanidereLrocesssc). 10. Mewsicin ela ote ersexcoreueicusee Waneeogeenle Sie biel euctelags 12110, 
Marnualotenasavines Moremi a wut ates ware cust is Asem ticiteloraieds I2mo, 
Minet’s Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.)....12mo, 
Mixter’s Elementary Text-book of Chemistry. ..............+2-0006. r2mo, 
Morgan’s Elements of Physical Chemistry...............2-.e020000- 12mo, 
Outline of the Theory of Solutions and its Results............... 12mo, 

* Physical Chemistry for Electrical Engineers................... I2mo, 
Morse’s Calculations used in Cane-sugar Factories.............. 16mo, mor. 
* Muir’s History of Chemical Theories and Laws.................... 8vo, 
Mulliken’s General Method for the Identification of Pure Organic Compounds. 
Rte Stee eee ee ae ears yee ee Oa AS aT Large 8vo, 
O’Driscoll’s Notes on the Treatment of Gold Ores. ......-.....-.++00-- 8vo, 
Ostwald’s Conversations on Chemistry. Part One. (Ramsey.).......12mo, 
Cs w ss Se Part Bwo. | (Llurnbull).--- I2mo, 

* Palmer’s Practical Test Book of Chemistry............-..2---200:- 12mo0, 
* Pauli’s Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (Fischer.)....12mo, 


* Penfield’s Notes on Determinative Mineralogy and Record of Mineral Tests. 
8vo, paper, 
Tables of Minerals, Including the Use of Minerals and Statistics of 


Momestiow LOdUCtLOU ena A aa etlel elaie Coie Mee rainy reiela sieve sorties 8vo, 

Pictet’s Alkaloids and their Chemical Constitution. (Biddle.).........8vo, 
Pooleis Calorincee OWwe4r OLN UWElS sss eccccrtue ete eeiveimoi ened aude we een 8vo, 
Prescott and Winslow’s Elements of Water Bacteriology, with Special Refer- 
ence to Sanitary Water Analysis............--.-0-.20000-e I2mo, 

* Reisig’s Guide to Piece-dyeing... «0.0222 mee ee seme he ee sence 8vo, 
Richards and Woodman’s Air, Water, and Food from a Sanitary Standpoint..8vo, 
Ricketts and Miller’s Notes on Assaying. ...........eeeeeeceeeenceees 8vo, 
Rideal’s Disinfection and the Preservation of Food..............-.+.5. 8vo, 
Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage................. 8vo, 
Riggs’s Elementary Manual for the Chemical Laboratory.............. 8vo, 
Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.),.............. . .8vo, 
Ruddiman’s Incompatibilities in Prescriptions. -..............0e0e005, 8vo, 
Wiky suite ATMA CY isl ereiy mieiaete ie eta r= Siler el elaietn ely yolnlelerdir ...I2mo, 
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Ruer’s Elements of Metallography. (Mathewson). (In Preparation.) 


Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish........ 8vo, 
Salkowski’s Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Orndorff.).....8vo, 
Schimpf’s Essentials of Volumetric Analysis......................+. I2mo, 
*oe Qualitative ’Chemical-Analysiswe2y ate a es eee ee 8vo, 
Text-bookof VolametriczAnalysisa a... ase ree ae eines oe eee I2mo, 
Smith’s Lecture Notes on Chemistry for Dental Students.... .......... 8vo, 
Spencer’s Handbook for Cane Sugar Manufacturers............. r16mo, mor. 
Handbook for Chemists of Beet-sugar Houses........ ~2 +0. LOMO, mor. 
Stockbridge’s: Rocks andsSoilswec acme ts rs ana nein eee 8vo, 
*"Tillman’s' Descriptive General Chemistry. < c2-25 eee ese 8vo, 
~*E-  Bliementary Vessons tir Heats. . i. veces eiercinte Dei ciere eee 8vo, 
Treadwell’s Qualitative Analysis. ~ (Hall)ii)<:c.c1< oewiclewieiso eaiciee cio 8vo, 
QuartititativecAnalysision Challs)y ee are tie erste ieee ete oe are ee 8vo, 
Turneaure and Russell’s Public Water-supplies....................--- 8vo, 
Van Deventer’s Physical Chemistry for Beginners. (Boltwood.)...... I2mo, 

Venable’s Methods and Devices for Bacterial Treatment of Sewage....... 8vo, 

Ward and Whipple’s Freshwater Biology. (In Press.) 

Ware’s Beet-sugar Manufacture and Refining. Vol.I............ Small 8vo, 
se ue “s © es Vollli a se Bie Small8vo, 
Washington’s Manual of the Chemical Analysis of Rocks.............. 8vo, 
Weaver's Military. Pz plosives: succes oe pce o te so ee eee ee 8vo, 
Wells’s Laboratory Guide in Qualitative Chemical Analysis............. 8vo, 
Short Course in Inorganic Qualitative Chemical Analysis for Engineering 
COGN oman saw go oR eee CWA aeG Adc OKO So Ske ceeo be 12mo, 
Text-book of ChemicalvArithmetic’. 02. ..2 rea, ats oe ee ee ee I2mo, 
Whipple’s Microscopy of Drinking-water.... «2545: 52.2.s-2e- 52s ee 8vo, 
Wilson’s Chlorination’ Processi...13- =e + «an ects lees ee eee one I2mo 
Cyanide: Processes! (o/s, «ted eto tae oy scare see crey sna cnvcnet «13 ete ietern cuetetare eee I2mo 
Winton’s Microscopy of Vegetable Foods................ Bet eee . .8vo 
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BRIDGES AND ROOFS. HYDRAULICS: MATERIALS OF ENGINEER- 


ING. RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


Baker’s Engineers’ Surveying Instruments... ..................-..-. I2mo, 


Bixby’s Graphical Computing Table........-....... Paper 19} X 24} inches. 
Breed and Hosmer’s Principles and Practice of Surveying.............. 8vo, 
* Burr’s Ancient and Modern Engineering and the Isthmian Canal ..... 8vo, 
Comstock’s Field Astronomy for Engineers................ ..ceceee. 8vo, 
* Corthell’s Allowable Pressures on Deep Foundations.................- 12mo, 
Crandall’s Text-book on Geodesy and Least Squares .................. 8vo, 
Davis's Elevation and Stadia: Tables:....4. 2.04.00 50s eee eee 8vo, 
Elliotts: Pngineering for Land Drainapes.< ese. eee eee eee I2mo, 

Practical.Rarm' Drainage.nc .cachmat see. ocr eee I2mo, 
*Fiebeger’s Treatise on Civil Engineering. .......< os. coscavceccucecse 8vo, 
Flemer’s Phototopographic Methods and Instruments................. 8vo, 
Folwell’s Sewerage. (Designing and Maintenance.)................. .8vo, 
Ereitac’s Architectural Pngineering time sam ot doeca cence oe eee 8vo, 
French andi ives’s Stereotomy:... us. ..-.t.a0<. oom een tne CU eee 8vo, 
Goodhue’s Municipal Improvementsi.c5 Jas. os eee alee me I2mo, 
Gore’s' Elements of Geodesy... ...,. <a.niriws os cate Sie iu cheney ere 8vo, 
* Hauch and Rice’s Tables of Quantities for Preliminary Estimates, = yeas 12mo, 
Hayford’s Text-book of Geodetic Astronomy... ....... cadethagttenades 8vo, 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors). ......... 16mo, mor, 
Howe’s Retaining Walls for Earth. ........... shereipte) ove) aes egnts ieteeaneraeete I2mo, 
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Evesiandruults's)Problemsiun Surveying)... owe saeeak sce. cco cc r6mo, mor, I 
Johnson’s (J. B.) Theory and Practice of Surveying.............. Small 8vo, 4 
Johnson’s (L. J.) Statics by Algebraic and Graphic Methods. ........... 8vo, 2 
Kinnicutt, Winslow and Pratt’s Purification of Sewage. (In Preparation). 
Laplace’s Philosophical» Essay on Probabilities. (Truscott and Emory.) 
I2mo, 2 
MahansoDescriptive: Geometrysie . cccrk seis sts «oes llon ns ovelsieliotnercheniens 8vo, 1 
Treatise on Civil Engineering. (1873.) (Wood.)................ 8vo, 5 
Merriman’s Elements of Precise Surveying and Geodesy............... 8vo, 2 
Merriman and Brooks’s Handbook for Surveyors............... 16mo, mor. 2 
Morrison’s Elements of Highway Engineering. (In Press.) 
DIUSENUS EAN OULVE VINO tower th et eieletasiiace otevel clalcia Gels titheiets ic. b ibe Sees 8vo, 3 
OgdenssisewersDesionsn ema eel ays oad stn ele aren ees on T2IN1O V2 
Parsons/s Disposal of MianicipalO Refuse. css ae gaia a ec bee 8vo, 2 
Patton’s Treatise on Civil Engineering.................0.- 8vo, half leather, 7 
Reed’s Topographical Drawing and Sketching .....................0-- 4to, 5 
Rideal’s Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage.............. 8vo, 4 
Riemer’s Shaft-sinking under Difficult Conditions. (Corning and Peele.)..8vo, 3 
Siebert and Biggin’s Modern Stone-cutting and Masonry. .............. 8vo, I 
Smith’s Manual of Topographical Drawing. (McMillan.).............. 8vo, 2 
Soper’s Air and Ventilation of Subways. (In Press.) 
TEAC VE HE IANE SUTV CVA One acetate artes oser islets o elexeisct is ote ola ckele ueloh 16mo, mor. 3 
* Trautwine’s Civil Engineer’s Pocket-book.................00- 16mo, mor. 5. 
Venable’s Garbage Crematories im America. ..........000500cecesses 8vo, 2 
Methods and Devices for Bacterial Treatment of Sewage......... 8vo; 3 
Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence.................. 8vo, 6 
Sheep, 6 
MLA OL COTE ACTS yor or ot evens sine nsioss) ol xiets ey aay dutvanase Suslveut eee etageuer = eee cs 8vo, 3 
Law of Operations Preliminary ‘o Construction in Engineering and Archi- 
MECUUIL Cr rchatene eiern tees ee Viel ee elero el etale ans sue ecetcha. sider euereusts eee ate 8vo, 5 
Sheep, 5 
Warren’s Stereotomy—Problems in Stone-cutting..................... 8vo, 2 
* Waterbury’s Vest-Pocket Hand-book of Mathematics for Engineers. 
2%X5% inches, mor. 1 
Webb’s Problems in the Use and Adjustment of Engineering Instruments. 
16mo, mor. 1 
IWaAlsonsuDOPOLTADMICIOUL VEIL. rte aie telat citelelalorels siete o/elers waters sid) eleretete ens 8vo, 3 
BRIDGES AND ROOFS. 
Boller’s Practical Treatise on the Construction of Iron Highway Bridges. .8vo, 2 
Burr and Falk’s Design and Construction of Metallic Bridges ........... 8vo, 5 
Influence Lines for Bridge and Roof Computations................ 8vo, 3 
Du Bois’s Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. Il.................... Small 4to, 10 
Foster’s Treatise on Wooden Trestle Bridges.................20000-00e 4to, 5 
BOWIE SIOLGINATY ME OM CATIONS ye pater filnin. <n 0 ein seven eWeNot Sieve sie |eteyey arate. sie 8vo, 3 
BITETTE HA TICULVIES SIS TELE OLOUAY, takers cuetcte aici sualel Siclleiedo\ o) ale leroieyo\sialele hie) ox exieiars 8vo, 2 
Greene’s Arches in Wood, Iron, and Stone................ cece eeeeee- 8vo, 2 
spo UIIREEaS aaSaone cis Oo oon 0Uo cod oUCoIUn OScanaotinncrs 8vo, 2 
FER OSG TELS SE Soe eee ea ai omied en tas satel olla estomagst aie asire tere ua alate aitabatayie aia ea 8vo, I 
Grimm’s Secondary Stresses in Bridge Trusses........-.-.-eeee-eseeeee 8vo, 2 
Heller’s Stresses in Structures and the Accompanyin Deformations......8vo, 
Howe’s Design of Simple Roof-trusses in Wood and Steel.............. 8vo, 2 
Symmetrical Masonry Arches. ., ..-.--..+. sees eseectewneneccees 8vo, 2 
UR EATISELODUAT CHES] oi aitors lees os riteienet ace leialeuel-s\isy el etsyaters\cVolene (els alee iriia niin giclee 8vo, 4 
Johnson, Bryan, and Turneaure’s Theory and Practice in the Designing of 
MU Oderiy. PLAamied: SELUCTUTES sain 6 sekie wiccs ve ne wee is ie awe Small 4to, 10 


7 


25 


Merriman and Jacoby’s Text-book on Roofs and Bridges: 


Partel:. “‘Sttessesvin Simple irusses:. ei) ee ee ee ete ees 8vo, 
Partilis iGrap hice: Statics yaaccreytencne eae aoe ote et eee teste tea ae 8vo, 
Partin... Bridge, Desiotiite ty), e iste cet oer eee tenses eee eetetes 8vo, 
PartIV; Higher Structutes } i. a. fesae sla neste © eee ee eee 8vo, 
Motison*s*Memphis Bridgett scaec prio oe cri eee Oblong 4to, 
Sondericker’s Graphic Statics, with Applications to Trusses, Beams, and Arches. 
8vo, 
Waddell’s De Pontibus, Pocket-book for Bridge Engineers...... r6mo, mor, 
= Specifications: for Steel Bridges:mreate ee et te ee I2mo, 
Waddell and Harrington’s Bridge Engineering. (In Preparation.) 
Wright’s Designing of Draw-spans. Two parts in one volume.......... 8vo, 
HYDRAULICS. 
Barnes's Toe Pormationies we, hese euch onsale dae sat ey Pos eee 8vo, 
Bazin’s Experiments upon the Contraction of the Liquid Vein Issuing from 
aphOrifices. (Glrautwines)aw si. tacrioe ae ae ee eee 8vo, 
Bovey’s treatisesonvily drawlicSae ses ene eee ete ee 8vo, 


Church’s Diagrams of Mean Velocity of Water in Open Channels. 
Oblong 4to, paper, 


Hy drattlic Motors: 2057, gts cccs eres anew) ote ol oie oouepe acaee Ae eee ey OVO 
MechanicsiofvEne neering ve mes. .ro.o c.s2y seamen a caste fe ee 8vo, 
Coffin’s Graphical Solution of Hydraulic Problems.......... 16mo, morocco, 
Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power............ I2mo, 
Folwell’s Water-supply neineering. 2.) 5+ces a. aie eee ee 8vo, 
Berizell’s W.atet=po were cs ste tases rsh soe ean ete.earievene auelont engine eee ee ee 8vo, 
Huertes’s) Wiater.and Public Healthies v.15 c.-itermese sees ee eee I2mo, 
Miatersfiltration WOrksii. a. fm aye ee ae ee ee a2 52205 
Ganguillet and Kutter’s General Formula for the Uniform Flow of Water in 
Rivers and Other Channels. (Hering and Trautwine.)........ 8vo, 

Hazen’s Clean Water and How to Get It-............-........ Large 12mo, 
Filtration of Public Water-supphes: 22. 2.20 .cce se oe 8vo, 
Hazlehurst’s Towers and Tanks for Water-works. .................... 8vo, 
Herschel’s 115 Experiments on the Carrying Capacity of Large, Riveted, Metal 
Cond tts foe ee res eee noe one stat co 8vo, 

Hoyt and Grover’s River Discharge.. ES ee Te Be ee Nit Se ues © Sot 8vo, 
Hubbard and Kiersted’s Water-works Manacement and Maintenance pera ae 8v0, 
* Lyndon’s Development and Electrical Distribution of Water Fower....8vo, 
Mason’s Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sanitary Standpoint. ) 
8vo, 

Merriman’s) Preatise on: Pydrawlicsyoraeceesiicreti re ater ee 8vo, 
* Michie’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics......................... 8vo, 


Molitor’s Hydraulics of Rivers, Weirs and Sluices. (In Press.) 
Schuyler’s Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water-power, and Domestic Water- 


SUP Dl Ys somaya Ga wae cueaniegehste ache eiee caren eel eae een ee eee Large 8vo, 

* Thoma; and Watt’s Improvement of Rivers........................ 4to, 
Turneaure and Russell’s Public Water-supplies...................... 8vo, 
Wegmann’s Design and Construction of Dams. 5th Ed., enlarged...... 4to, 
Water-supply of the City of New York from 1658 to 1895.......... 4to, 
Whipple’s:Valuesof-PuresWaterasa.- uci. freien peer Large 12mo, 
Williams and Hazen’s Hydraulic Tables. ............................ 8vo, 
Wilson’siirrigation Mar ineering. onc cence Serene eee Small 8vo, 
Wolff's Wandinillias a Primes overs cmc citer cerercteiercren renee ae 8vo, 
Wood’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics, ........................., 8vo, 
shun bimesceteeytarttetels Bihelen <jareiersatrotetsnoneke silerstete whe eeeite ears . + .8V0, 
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MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 


Baketepnoads.and: Pavements.) te nietiatincee sacs con. ace 8vo, 5 00 
sreatiseion Masonry Constructions. see. daseseu ees eee ee ee. tas. 8vo, 5 00 
Biricmines Architectural Irom and Steels. acen ca eek csc cee. 8vo, 3 50 
Compound Riveted Girders as Applied in Buildings.............. 8vo, 2 00 
Blacks! United States Public Works. 0... ¢....4-000.0ses000.0-0 Oblong 4to, 5 00 
Bleininger’s Manufacture of Hydraulic Cement. (In Preparation.) 
* Bovey’s Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures............. 8vo, 7 50 
Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering....... 8vo, 7 50 
Byraestuignway CONSITUCtION. sa ceek tec eee tke eet 8vo, 5 00 
Inspection of the Materials and Workmanship Employed in Construction 
16mo, 3 00 
ChurchisWechanics of Engineering. occ rc. a cieeie deur hE eto un kee 8vo, 6 00 
Du Bois’s Mechanics of Engineering. 
Wolib Kinematics, Statics, Kinetics... oss... se Small 4to, 7 50 
Vol. II. The Stresses in Framed Structures, Strength of Materials and 
MOT yLOe PAC KUTES er rre ees ee abet Liane ctetaine Sn Smali 4to, 10 00 
sickels Cements Limes, and \Plasters. en. ance G ccciioe es cee ne oe ne 8vo, 6 00 
Stone and Clay Products used in Engineering. (In Preparation.) 
Howlers Old uarvehOUndatiONSa nia eee ie sacle nee ie 8vo, 3 50 
Graves;s: DOreSteMensurations c. «\acetee cic a tale Oe tee ee ok ee 8vo, 4 00 
Green's, Principles. of America: Forestry... .1. . sc sree eee ee tk I2mo, I so 
miGreene’s structural Mechanics: ..) 2 a... 0 sos cnet ee een ome ees 8vo, 2 50 
Holly and Ladd’s Analysis of Mixed Paints, Color Pigments and Varnishes 
Large r2mo, 2 50 
JoBNsonis Materialsiof Construction: ss, 2 cite. oerecleltere sieves. 010 ie Large 8vo, 6 00 
WEED SUCASE ILOM mates ster cleus Seine tis he lee ee ne 8vo, 2 50 
Kidder’s Architects and Builders’ Pocket-book...................0.. 16mo, 5 00 
arizarsyA pOMeGuMlechammi Cai. ee erin ees a eickenal iio iertsesdye een ene oceans 8vo, 7 50 
Maire’s Modern Pigments and their Vehicles . ............ Bey irene I2mo, 2 00 
Martens’s Handbook on Testing Materials. (Henning.) 2 vols........ 8vo, 7 50 
ManremseleciiicaluViechanics. ny pis nie ois wcic «cre tects eee cree oir: 8vo, 4 00 
Merrill’s Stones for Building and Decoration... ...................... 8vo, 5 00 
Mermman spMecnanicsrote Materials. mc. cea ccisiieu lists siete crete se sone 8vo, 5 00 
* Serengeti Wa tecialsice wee beet areps hn scyczchanetes allend ovsss tae onavenuas eneuw sieve = be I2mo, I oo 
Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users... © 2. 2. 6. bt metic co mtc ees I2mo, 2 00 
Patton’s Practical Treatise on Foundations................00eeee eee 8vo, 5 00 
Rice s Concrete * Block, Manufactures craic reese lotvele swale, feteis: ele sleretese ere 8vo, 2 00 
Richardson’s Modern Asphalt Pavements........ LAA. Sree een e 8vo, 3 00 
Richey’s Handbook for Superintendents of Constroction!) ws LOMO, MOTs 00 
* Ries’s Clays: Their Occurrence, Properties, and Uses... ............ 8vo, 5 00 
Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints ard Varnish........8vc, 3 00 
* Schwarz’s Longleaf Pine in Virgin Forest,.¢...se..s0. eee seseeeee ees 72M0;,) 1 25 
Snow’s Principal Species of Wood... 1... see eee cece scree eee cece even 8vo, 3 50 
Spalding’s Hydraulic Cement. .........-- sees eres cece rece eee ecees i2mo, 2 00 
Text-book on Roads and Pavements.................+--22 sees, I2mo, 2 00 
Taylor and Thompson’s Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced...... 8vo, 5 00 
Thurston’s Materials of Engineering. In Three Parts................. 8vo, 8 oo 
Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering and Metallurgy..... 8vo, 2 00 
Partie lroniandvsteelanmrra ert sid sake seas dee amare oo tee eratete ore 8vo, 3 50 
Part III. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 
GOnstitUelts eater rt tee mene eters casio ns rien 8vo, 2 50 
Tillson’s Street Pavements and Paving Materials...................... 8vo, 4 00 
Turneaure and Maurer’s Principles of Reinforced Concrete Construction...8vo, 3 00 
Wood’s (De V.) Treatise on the Resistance of Materials, and an Appendix on 
PrherPreservation Of bimmber es criniech scleiersd celantoe eesiekereret eters 8vo, 2 00 
Wood’s (M. P.) Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and 
GAS oso cscs spoon OG CO EOD e OUI COOR ODOUR ONO OOOO 8vo, 4 00 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


Andrews’s Handbook for Street Railway Engineers........3x5 inches, mor. | 
Berg’s Buildings and Structures of American Railroads ..............-. 4to, 
Brooks’s Handbook of Street Railroad Location..............-.- 16mo, mor. 
Butt’s Civil Engineer’s Field=book. >. 22-3... 7-12 ae eel acento eee 16mo, mor. 
Crandall’s Railway and Other Earthwork Tables................--. . 8vo, 
Transition Curves acisierrs acetone a) BAM hy wieisbereidoekeneny seegets 16mo, mor. 
* Crockett’s Methods for Earthwork Gonipstations aU dicveasiece ie Roos 8vo, 
Dawson’s “Engineering” and Electric Traction Pocket-book...... 16mo, mor. 
Dredge’s History of the Pennsylvania Railroad: (1879).............- Paper, 
Kisherscableot Cubic Yards; ss eo olen yeh egens tale te tenia oe Cardboard, 


Godwin’s Railroad Engineers’ Field-book and Explorers’ Guide... 16mo, mor. 
Hudson’s Tables for Calculating the Cubic Contents of Excavations and Em- 


hankmentei nc so) sce cake esr o%e onde tte) tae eee oe we eae 8vo, 

Ives and Hilts’s Problems in Surveying, Railroad Surveying and Geodesy 
16mo, mor. 

Molitor and Beard’s Manual for Resident Engineers................. 16mo, 
Nagle’s Fieid Manual for Railroad Engineers...............-.-. 16mo, mor. 
Philbrick’s Field Manual for Engineers. ........0c00cncccceesss 16mo, mor. 


Raymond’s Railroad Engineering. 3 volumes. 
Vol. I. Ratlroad Field Geometry. (In Preparation.) 


Vol. II. Elements of Railroad Engineering..................5: 8vo, 

Vol III. Railroad Engineer’s Field Book. (In Preparation.) 
Searles’s; Bield Pngineering., «<5 s.6 «:se14 ere serosa akeia se elateretsl eval e aise r16mo, mor. 
RailroadeSpirals ute teccute onc = accra oe lche oemeetnny ea eee 16mo, mor. 
Taylor’s Prismoidal Formule and Earthwork.....................-.. 8vo, 


*Trautwine’s Field Practice of Laying Out Circular Curves for Railroads. 
I2mo, mor, 
* Method of Calculating the Cubic Contents of Excavationsand Embank- 


ments by ithe Aid of. Diagrams. «carat ajerers tla Ro 8vo, 
Webb’s Economics of Railroad Construction.................. Large 12mo, 
Ratiroad ‘Constr action ss a secs <.+ ele cr ecole einie Dia Tere 16mo, mor. 
Wellington’s Economic Theory of the Location of Railways....... Small 8vo, 
DRAWING. 
Barr’s Kinematics of Machinery. ..............0eeeeee+ ODN OO oR era. 8yvo, 
a Bactlettis: Mechanica ls Drawings ois, cc. sere sorieraletatavel oleieto eral rentie eee 8vo, 
* “ “ <¢ Abridged Bdvjs..d32.) gee cee Mosier 8yvo, 
Coolidge's Manual of Drawing. 2.7. a. .arc scission. sae omens 8vo, paper, 
Coolidge and Freeman’s Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical Engi- 
PECTS. 6 Cale teeegicians oable Se Gal eee, © AOS ae one ORE ere Oblong ato, 
Durley?s: Kinematics:of Machines..7-= or... os okie ea eee 8vo, 
Emch’s Introduction to Projective Geometry and its Applications........ Svo, 
Hill’s Text-book on Shades and Shadows, and Perspective.............. 8vo, 
Jamison’s Advanced Mechanical Drawing................0c0ceeeceee 8vo, 
Elements of Mechanical Drawing.............0ceceececece: Seen s8VOs 
Jones’s Machine Design: 
Partil., «Kinematics of Machinery, =... 00/1002 cheat eee 8vo, 
Part II. Form, Strength, and Proportions of Parts. ............... 8vo, 
MacCord’s Elements of Descriptive Geometry..............eceeeeeeee 8yvo, 
Kinematicss/or, Practical Mechanismny. ..c).)airer reine ee eee 8vo, 
Mechanical Drawineen vectors crcioleioncialcrs) ateieielcay afsie:"e[auete, slathcesa Rep ee eee 4to, 
Velocity Diagrams. clare ntehelersiasslciare suetele stele, nisl e abe} ove lefeaends se ages 8vo, 
McLeod’s Descriptive Geometry..............e0c0ee. 09 sielsyois LAT SET 2INO, 
* Mahan’s Descriptive Geometry and Stone-cutting.................... 8vo, 
Industrial Drawing. (Thompson.).......... wi aiprn’ ata bcecefacele cieleeeeene 8vo, 
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Moyer’s Descriptive Geometry NG! Gach Se CHE, CORE CERO OIG CISC RRE or oRACA Cate Re aaa 8vo, 


Reed’s Topographical Drawing and Sketching... ..........00...-000-. 4to, 
Reid's Coutse in Mechanical Drawing. ...kesas- <> mnie Ok sence uk 8vo, 
Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design. 8vo, 
Robinsonisserimeiplesiof Mechanisms. 238 ste Canto roentee ooecece ccc: 8vo, 
Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism...................... 8vo, 
Smith’s (R. S.) Manual of Topographical Drawing. (McMillan.).......8vo, 
Smithy(A> W.) and) Marx’s Machine Designt < .c4 css .e¢cc.ccu cece. 8vo, 
* Titsworth’s Elements of Mechanical Drawing................ Oblong 8vo, 
“Warren’s Drafting Instruments and Operations..................... I2mo, 
Elements of Descriptive Geometry, Shadows, and Perspective. ......8vo, 
Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing.................. 8vo, 
Elements of Plane and Solid Free-hand Geometrical Drawing... 1.2mo, 
General Problems of Shades and Shadows...............e.+e000. 8vo, 
Manual of Elementary Problems in the Linear Perspective of Form and 

Sa Gow iaresy iia rooted er eM tO os oe anes ad ieies usp wiekos I2mo, 

Manual of Elementary Projection Drawing.....................- I2mo, 
Plane Problems in Elementary Geometry.................2200% I2mo, 
Problems, Theorems, and Examples in Descriptive Geometry....... 8vo, 
Weisbach’s Kinematics and Power of Transmission. (Hermann and 
SPOUT) tgs tract teb ashy age ei sch sei Nien asiel cy (eh csafsey'eneteratsicelieveve arayencectesc 8vo, 
WitlsonssiGH M1) Topographic Surveying sac ats icteasi cialereic.e ence ¢ sccm e vos 8vo, 
Wilson siGVells)) bree=hand Lettering. ic f:0. cs.smlecm% ec cisbls daenduiegie enone 8vo, 
ree snandsPerspeClivienis asic less) avatars srekere (aMerine elie Tita mnie yee 8vo, 
Woolf’s Elementary Course in Descriptive Geometry............. Large 8vo, 


ELECTRICITY AND PHYSICS. 


* Abegg’s Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation. (von Ende.)......... I2mo, 
Andrews’s Hand-Book for Street Railway Engineering.....35 inches, mor., 
Anthony and Brackett’s Text-book of Physics. (Magie.)....... Large 12mo, 
Anthony’s Lecture-notes on the Theory of Electrical Measurements... .12mo, 
Renjamiins srl Stony Of PICCUICILY.: ced cee ctisisosini sy mir © Sire ote cies eine athens 8vo, 
Voltate Cell. opm. Dea RecA ene Sere al MENS OS Dea ROE 8vo, 
Betis-se Lead mrenning. and Blecttolysisiaas <a. eye or oe eleie e's sie larh aes 8vo, 
Classen’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis. (Boltwood.).8vo, 
* Collins’s Manual of Wireless Telegraphy................2 eee eeeeee I2mo, 
Mor 
Crehore and Squier’s Polarizing Photo-chronograph................... 8vo, 
PeDanneel seb lectrochemisiry. 9 (MerriamM.). cin). sne aetevatelreven ee 12mo, 
Dawson’s “Engineering” and Electric Traction Pocket-book..... 16mo, mor 
Dolezalek’s Theory of the Lead Accumulator (Storage Battery). (von Ende.) 
I2mo, 
Duhem’s Thermodynamics and Chemistry. (Burgess.)................ 8vo, 
Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power............ r2mo, 
Gilberts De Wiagnete..  (Mottelay.) > s crcscs cate selnicre ce ne eles e's shes sie cies 8vo, 
etlanchettssen tera tine CULLCMtS 9i.j..c).1s tse ole) nee = a aa ei eleNee a eva cine 12mo, 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors).......... 16mo, mor, 
Hobart and Ellis’s High-speed Dynamo Electric Machinery. (In Press.) 
Holman’s Precision of Measurements... ......--2-2- eee e rete nese aeee 8vo, 
Telescopic Mirror-scale Method, Adjustments, and Tests....Large 8vo, 
* Karapetoff’s Experimental Electrical Engineering.................... 8vo, 
Kinzbrunner’s Testing of Continuous-current Machines............... 8vo, 
Landauer’s Spectrum Analysis. (Tingle.)........---- sees seeeeeeees 8vo, 
Le Chatelier’s High-temperature Measurements. (Boudouard—Burgess,) r2mo, 
Léb’s Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (Lorenz.)............. 8vo, 
* Lyndon’s Development and Electrical Distribntion of Water Power ....8vo, 


* Lyons’; Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, each, 
* Michie’s Elements of Wave Motion Relating to Sound and Light. ......8vo, 
al 
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Morgan’s Outline of the Theory of Solution and its Results OHS WA teen te tete I2mo, I 
* Physical Chemistry for Electrical Engineers...................-- I2mo, I 
Niaudet’s Elementary Treatise on Electric Batteries. (Fishback)....12mo. 2 
* Worris’s Introduction to the Study of Electrical Engineering.......... 8vo, 2 
* Parshall and Hobart’s Electric Machine Design.......... 4to, half morocco, 12 
Reagan’s Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 
Large 12mo, 3 
* Rosenberg’s Electrical Engineering. (Haldane Gee—Kinzbrunner.). ..8vo, 2 
Ryan, Norris, and Hoxie’s Electrical Machinery. Vol. I............... 8vo, 2 
Sshapper’s Laboratory Guide for Students in Physical Chemistry ...... I2mo, I 
Thurston’s-Stationarysteam-—eneimesssacy yee leteraelaterers oo=t= nat -latay etsy ouatotens 8vo, 2 
*«'Tillman’s Elementary Lessons in Heat. 25. 225-15 -< «© os ere wel aise nes 8vo, 1 
Tory and Pitcher’s Manual of Laboratory Physics............. Large I2mo, 2 
Ulke’s Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining.............. siele a ofeiot cet 8vo, 3 
LAW. 
* Davis's Blemerits of Laws occ cowie sates veer ct seis: doupieie elena «eee are ene ie 8vo, 2 
* ‘Treatise on the Military Law of United States..................-- 8vo, 7 
* Sheep, 7 
* Dudley’s Military Law and the Procedure cf Courts-martial....Large 12mo, 2 
Manual-forCourts=martiall rec cose aarste etamtaset vena: eters tava ler renersieterene 16mo, mor. 1 
Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence.................. 8vo, 6 
Sheep, 6 
Da wiol: Contracts: gins) stitecscia che ace orate’ e lela mone eneiey sent eats acto me rene 8vo, 3 
Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and Archi- 
LEON ey EER aeRO RIERA HT EI IO eieecrc SFC OIOC OS Ome oo 8vo 5 
Sheep, 5 
MATHEMATICS. 
Baker's Ellipticuunctions ys sister. crete ital ei een ere 8vo, 1 
Briggs’s Elements of Plane Analytic Geometry. (Bécher)............ I2mo, I 
* Buchanan’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry.......+............-.- 8vo, I 
Byerleyissdarmonic umctlOns ery ese ree eters ieee inate ee ee 8vo, I 
Chandler’s Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus................... I2mo, 2 
Compton’s Manual of Logarithmic Computations................... I2mo, 1 
Davis’s Introduction to the Logic of Algebra..:- = 5. 5. 5.2 2s45- see ee 8vo, 1 
*sDickson’siCollege Algebra. — 45 oo ei var te eee eee Large 12mo, 1 
“y Introduction to the Theory of Algebraic Equations ........ Large 12mo, 1 
Emch’s Introduction to Projective Geometry and its Applications....... 8vo, 2 
Fiske’s Functions of a Complex Variable..................-..-.20.-. 8vo, I 
Halsted’s Elementary Synthetic Geometry ........................... 8vo, 1 
Elements of -Geometry it Se ced deere hee oe ee ee 8vo, 1 
* Rational Geometry 6.6 veal es ee nl he ee ee ee eee I2mo, I 
Hyde’siGrassmann’s Space Analysis. sc «= acrael eke cle siete eine eine 8vo, I 
+ Jonnson’s (J. B,) Three-place Logarithmic Tables: Vest-pocket size, paper, 
Ioo copies, 5 
* Mounted on heavy cardboard, 8 X 10 inches, 
Io copies, 2 
Johnson’s (W. W.) Abridged Editions of Differential and Integral Calculus 
Large 12mo,1 vol. 2 
Curve Tracing in Cartesian Co-ordinates ................... I2mo, I 
Differential. Pq wations’ << stete ws ery einiate, ore istole cas ec iorecmrsee ctetetete eee sOVOs 1 
Elementary Treatise on Differential Calculus. (In Press.) 
len ientary Treatise on the Integral Calculus........... Large 12moy 1 
* Theoretical: Mechanics.< (oy) 52 ceeeaenpe ie cau) eee ee I2mo, 3 
Theory of Errors and the Method of Least Squares............ I2mo, 1 
Treatiseion! Differential’ Calculus! tac ny erik alee renter Large 12mo, 3 
Treatise on the Integral Calculus............ rey cvorsteterereyers Large 12mo, 3 


oo 


Treatise on Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations..Large 12mo, 3 50 
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Laplace’s Philosophical Essay on Probabilities. (Truscott and Emory.).12mo, 
* Ludlow and Bass’s Elements of Trigonometry and Logarithmic and Other 


PUADIC See eee Ce eR rel eT ne aie ohne eee ae 8vo, 
Trigonometry and Tables published separately .................. Each, 

* Ludlow’s Logarithmic and’ [rigonometric’ Tables =) -20 1... cies us os 8vo, 
Macfarlane’s Vector Analysis and Quaternions..................e000- 8vo, 
IMeMahonissEyperbolic un Ctlons an ctate suc sion ec creeic sais suelo ete ens tections «hg 8vo, 


Manning’s IrrationalNumbers and their Representation bySequences and Series 
12mo, 

Mathematical Monographs. Edited by Mansfield Merriman and Robert 
SSAWiOOC Wal Usney sieret ayn oo cee cee tess vost on oe .Octavo, each 

No. 1. History of Modern Mathematics, by David Eugene Smith. 

No. 2. Synthetic Projective Geometry, by George Bruce Halsted. 

No. 3. Determinants. by Laenas Gifford Weld. No. 4. Hyper- 

bolic Functions, by James McMahon. No. 5. Harmonic Func- 

tions, by William E. Byerly. No.6. Grassmann’s Space Analysis, 

by Edward W. Hyde. No. 7. Probability and Theory of Errors, 

by Robert S. Woodward. No. 8. Vector Analysis and Quaternions, 

by Alexander Macfarlane. No. 9. Differential Equations, by 

William Woolsey Johnson. No. 10. The Solution of Equations, 

by Mansfield Merriman. No. 11. Functions of a Complex Variable, 

by Thomas §. Fiske. 


Maret SELeCHINICAl MEECRADIGSS onc ay: c:ikes vietassysbeuavehous:isns, ausans wifere sumaesacvalon 8vo, 
MermimansrMethodiof Least. Squares. oz, s.s/c.- 0.6 sey Cesc bps a aoa 's . .8vo, 
SOMMIOU Ole GU a tLONS svscetere nts cr aratars esa. chaise cass Hindeis ae nhyEEe he Paes 8vo, 


Rice and Johnson’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 2 vols. in one. 
Large 12mo, 


Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus........... Large 12mo, 
omith’s History of Modern Mathematics .. 2.0.0.2... 0¢ece+cr essence 8vo, 
* Veblen and Lennes’s Introduction to the Real Infinitesimal Analysis of One 

BV ALLAD LE een eI coe ep verre sertevere eens. en asiegenn Son oem Pe ances short ins 8vo, 


* Waterbury’s Vest Pocket Hand-Book of Mathematics for Enginesrs. 


2% X 5% inches, mor., 
WWeldssePeterminatronss arias nis niele toes eve Soo eros eve ane aver wine teie Were wise 8vo, 
Wood’s Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry. ... 2.0.2... cece e eee eens 8vo, 
Woodward’s Probability and Theory of Errors........020..020-ce0c00 8vo, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING, STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


BAC OMSHE OLE EELS CLICO abate Hota teeter ais erates stir unTan eke saltanaitaetiaMorra ana saietanapene ate I2mo, 
Baldwints Steam Heating for Buildings, . 2... j sic csc ese os cere aa ce 12mo, 
arr 5) KABeTMAlICS OF MACRITIOLY 16 ale oleic, mielel nore, «ix oie Dieleneieia iefe ames eyes wie 8vo, 
MIB ATLISLES MCC MATICAL DIA WING cathe coc ietelarictene ealcin pistoveiald ele sie asia Seles 8vo, 
* Me Ze “sé ‘Abridged Ed: 55. Sas det e ce res 8vo, 
Renjamitee- wrinkles and, Recipes: - 2.020 jc lnce we cine oes le @ vicielo-o + wile I2mo, 
* Burr’s Ancient and Modern Engineering and the Isthmian Canal...... 8vo, 
Carpenter's Experimental Engineering. <).).2 0. oe. ccc n cece wsecsee® 8vo, 
eating and Ventilating Buildingss cs csc eerie cele ates oe oe ie 8vo, 
Clerk’s Gas and Oil Engine............... le Ry aater aceiaksvd Sisco tay Large 12mo, 
Compton’s First Lessons in Metal Working ..................-0005, I2mo, 
Comptonsand De Groodt’s Speed Wathe), 06 oss versie lors leis a ololewialsieleies 12mo, 
Coolidge’s Manual of Drawing........... aise ANA ata) Havanha ane 8vo, paper, 
Coolidge and Freeman’s Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical En- 
ATC OLS erste elens (el evo) syste = al) «ire oveinte noe DEcUbeogodaeraogs Oblong 4to, 
Cromwell’s Treatise on Belts and Pulleys....... Noth OOOO IOC OODOS ie T2MO, 
Treatise on Toothed Gearing. ........---+.-++4- paGoRo nO boonucd I2mo, 
Durley’s Kinematics of Machines. ............+++++ sev eheleletefeletlasvareterale 8vo, 
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Flather’s Dynamometers and the Measurement of Power............- 12mo, 


ROpesDrivin gies els ave ah kesloweiyciodes tees one eae ok tales ita ED er 12mo, 
Gill’s Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers........ Pits opiate sie ecerere peas I2mo, 
Goss's Locomotive: Sparks. Vew serra ciovcte soe tense ole teed oy ole ore cnarat aatetetreg. 8vo, 
Hall's: Car siabricationsy: oo ict-1-o ctecsens eee renee keaton otter hota ote eee I2mo, 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors)..... ....16mo, mor., 
Hobart and Eliis’s High Speed Dynamo Electric Machinery. (In Press.) 
Hutton’s;Gas- Engine: o..5.2.9, pase aata acu a irord ercie o oso aie re nd seenermee sie feseiats 8vo, 
Jamison’s, Advanced-Mechanical Drawing, © cers «+ ec terc ws 'a'eiaie sia) aleya sielerers 8vo, 

Elements: of Mechanical Drawing: .2...5 .iees8-%sasecoa sade sae 8vo, 
Jones’s Machine Design: 

Part il... Kinematics of, Machinetya cys <:.. sasierccts > orciaie aietorevenee einer 8vo, 

Part II. Form, Strength, and Proportions of Parts.............-. 8vo, 
Kent’s Mechanical Engineers’ Pocket-book.................+65 16mo, mor , 
Kerr’s:Power.and Power-Fransmission: tec.jce cies <a ienayees canister 8vo, 
Leonard’s Machine Shop Tools and Methods ................++.00-0% 8vo, 
* Lorenz’s Modern Refrigerating Machinery. (Pope, Haven, and Dean.) . .8vo, 
MacCord’s Kinematics; or, Practical Mechanism. ..................-. 8vo, 

Mechanical Dra wits. crass o5 2 bec ouehere a rotene os taeuhe tata oasanevaiate eters tates 4to, 

Velocity Diagrams: Siois Ga ciccsnsts.crtcs.ove. leneeedgaidta, oie ose taeleLnisiaaekal et aiieee ators 8vo, 
MacFarland’s Standard Reduction Factors for Gases.................-- 8vo, 
Mahan’s: Industrial Drawing: | (Thompson.); «2 «4-4-6 ee eee eee 8vo, 
* Parshall and Hobart’s Electric Machine Design.....Small 4to, half leather, 
Peele’s Compressed Air Plant for Mines. (In Press.) 

Poole’s Calorific’ Power of BGelsiaco seco tied eces ce ele ee eens Stee Loe 8vo, 
* Porter’s Engineering Reminiscences, 1855 to 1882..................-- 8vo, 
Reid's Course: in Mechanical Drawing. ...).90 42> oe eee ee ee eee 8vo, 

Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design. 8vo, 
Richard’suCompressed <Aur 5 o.a/rerme eioncicte cea eee Cu ate a emer ee crete I2mo, 
Robinson‘s-Principles of, Mechanism.): 5.5.2.5 ae 6). are ae ee ee ee 8vo, 
Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism... .................-. 8vo, 
Smith’s' (Os) Press=working of Metals.....5 2.0 = esi] tins ee er eee 8vo, 
Smith (A..W.)) and Marx’s Machine Design... ..............-%+-+00-s8 8vo, 


Sorel’s Carbureting and Combustion in Alcohol Engines. (Woodward and Preston). 
Large I2mo, 
Thurston’s Animal as a Machine and Prime Motor, and the Laws of Energetics. 


I2mo, 
Treatise on Friction and Lost Work in Machinery and Mill Work... 8vo, 
Tillson’s Complete Automobile Instructor .... 5.2.2.0... ecce scene ns 16mo, 
mor., 

* Titsworth’s Elements of Mechanical Drawing................. Oblong 8vo, 
Warren’s Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing............. 8vo, 


* Waterbury’s Vest Pocket Hand Book of Mathematics for Engineers. 
2% X58 inches, mor., 
Weisbach’s Kinematics and the Power of Transmission. (Herrmann— 


Klean). epg tk ake cath ores Oe Ort ele ee ees 8vo, 
Machinery of Transmission and Governors. (Herrmann—Klein.). .8vo, 
Wolff's sWindmill'as.asPrime Mover. ©5110 -1cle © oer ele oe 8vo, 
Wood's Durbines, soo tacs citsiok Bisneet. G Sinton eee eee eee 8vo, 


MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 


* Bovey’s Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures. ............. 8vo, 
Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering......... 8vo, 
Church’s*Mechanics of Engineering, 22.00. toson Gree eee 8vo, 
*Greene7s Structural Mechanics: . soa sae cade cies ae ee er ee 8vo, 


Holley and Ladd’s Analysis of Mixed Paints, Color Pigments, and Varnishes. 
Large 12mo, 

Johnson's’ Materials iof Construction. ...ccsienitcle conte oeteetaternaner eee 8vo, 

Keep’s Cast Irons. oss a's. sve, s.j0ls.u) steicceunrorcieleielehasot te Oe nto ero eee 8vo, 
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“Maire’s Modern Pigments and their Vehicles 


Martens’s Handbook on Testing Materials. (Henning.)............... 8vo, 

MawionusuhecunicalgMechanics: ern. sree ok ote ce es onl ee oaneke 8vo, 

Mereiman:s Mechanics of Materials...¢<. 6 cs. ss > ed +.cics swe os os ceee’ 8vo, 

= Siren teotema terials name ee eke ete oe ric eee ile I2mo, 

Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users.................00c0 fee, I2mo, 

‘Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish........ 8vo, 

Sieh soMaceniats OfeMACHINESess ste, eee croco eet aceite cbs une caus esc eos c I2mo, 

prhurston:s Materials of Engineering. .2 .5.....-0 csc c eos ove 3 vols., 8vo, 
Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering, see Civil Engineering, 

page 9. 

PARtetloe Leon ands OLee ler e-riar nh oli oars le ee DA ee 8vo, 
Part INI. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 
CONSE entSrem peril ccl oe ea Oy Oe ned a OL ee 8vo, 
‘Wood’s (De V.) Elements of Analytical Mechanics. .........¢....-.05. 8vo, 
Treatise on the Resistance of Materials and an Appendix on the 
Presenvationvole Pim ber 8% 05 ces, reyep onoees Mencavd corstee en heise ae 8vo, 
Wood’s (M. P.) Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and 
UE, Gores Ce dib'a CEN Enc Gere ts a DLS ERO ne cP mIneR terse ee 8vo, 

STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 

BWerry:s Lemperature-entropy Diagram. «20... ci on ora oa ee eo ee Hele one I2mo, 

Carnot’s Reflections on the Motive Power of Heat. (Thurston.)......12mo, 

MhAase SeArt Of Patterns Making weiss: dee ele waciecins we Gone evel I2mo, 

‘Creighton’s Steam-engine and other Heat-motors...........-2-. 022 eevee 8vo, 

Dawson’s ‘‘ Engineering’? and Electric Traction Pocket-book....16mo, mor., 

®ord’s Boiler Making for Boiler Makers... 2.0... 0.0.00. ee ss oesds oon 18mo, 

iGoss;s Locomotive Performancézsy. ¢ autet-J55 ote nc nyo tenis wares oe 8vo, 

Hemenway’s Indicator Practice and Steam-engine Economy.......... I2mo, 

Hutton-s seat and Heat-engines. <oc% ao 45 15 disso on etoile 6 een oes 8vo, 
Mechanical Engineering of Power Plants. ................4. o 8vo, 

MOTE SE Ste aE DOLIET oC ONO Ys 6.9) asicue univ ott Suacelel Oats elelalovecafotele: Smo atere ete 8vo, 

Kneass’s Practice and Theory of the Injector. ...........ccccecccccees 8vo, 

EAC COLE SIOLIGE=VALVESs occa. case lternvuldi, vie wsyere ee eisle-a eLarereretiuess Semen oer 8vo, 

Meyer’s Modern Locomotive Construction. .......... 2.0 cece ceeeenenes Ato, 

Moyer’s Steam Turbines. (In Press.) 

Peabody’s Manual of the Steam-engine Indicator.................... I2mo, 
Tables of the Properties of Saturated Steam and Other Vapors...... 8vo, 
Thermodynamics of the Steam-engine and Other Heat-engines...... 8vo, 
Walve=ceats fot Stedin-eN el pe Sit vane ies voce praise ihe alee alse eieaevave one 8vo, 

Peabody. and Miller’s Steam -boilers. ........ 002s sec cvesecccsccnnnsens 8vo, 

Prayis twenty Years with the Indicator: . 0224p. scsi. cree ot Large 8vo, 

Pupin’s Thermodynamics of Reversible Cycles in Gases and Saturated Vapors. 

COSECLDEL OIG Goeth eee ke eee LEAT oleate I2mo, 


Reagan’s Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 
Large 12mo, 


Sinclair’s Locomotive Engine Running and Management............. 12mo, 
Smart’s Handbook of Engineering Laboratory Practice............... 12mo, 
Som Site din DOMeL EEL ACtCeswitear ne srt) ert el sretey eleianel clays. sloteseucreyaiiens 8vo, 
Spangler’s Notes on Thermodynamics. .........+ sess s seceeeeeeees I2mo, 
WU ELNIGCETER & Orcrectiornid Bias cece oe tee ee OO a ae REE 8vo, 
Spatgler, Greene, and Marshall’s Elements of Steam-engineering....... 8vo, 
PPILOUIAS SUGLOA I =U IT DEIOS ate easy tate a) etetoltcte el wie (eke re Aes 0. 9) = lo latedc hose (errerehe lots 8vo, 
Thurston’s Handbook of Engine and Boiler Trials, and the Use of the Indi- 
CALOtmande tne ELONVa Drakes a creis actos crcheris: «ss: spe¥eleisie sie/eye sisi 8vo, 

Bitty IMIS voooucgod oF aon aco dea DE COU ss OO BUONO 6 odan0 nS 8vo, 


Manual of Steam-boilers, their Designs, Construction, and Operation..8vo, 
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Thurston’s Manual of the Steam-engine...............-.+-- ...2 Vols., 8vo, 10 


PartI. History, Structure, and Theory. ..... D % Shay sre Toker ere 8yo, 
Part II. Design, Construction, and Operation................ 8vo, 
Stationary Steam-engines?... 42.) + seis ieee ies eieieccieterietentare 8vo, 


Steam-boiler Explosions in Theory and in Practice.............12mo, 
Wehrenfenning’s Analysis and Softening of Boiler Feed-water (Patterson) 8vo, 
Weisbach’s Heat, Steam, and Steam-engines. (Du Bois.)............. 8vo, 
Whitham’s Steaim-engine Design, jem riie ei eines itelie tate eee 8vo, 
Wood’s Thermodynamics, Heat Motors, and Refrigerating Machines. ..8vo, 
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MECHANICS PURE AND APPLIED. 


Ghurch’si Mechanics of Engineering, o cprtelete rei teres te eerie erie erent 8vo, 6 
Notes and Examples in Mechanics 
Dana’s Text-book of Elementary Mechanics for Colleges and Schools..12mo, 1 

Du Bois’s Elementary Principles of Mechanics: 
Vol. I. Kinematics 


eo eke e snane ‘Sei clauala Gist aretaue Meta aeatere evaiede ote en 8vo, 3 
Vola He Staticss as (Stati atch. sescege cine oe lelotete ter oes tel eterna 8vo, 4 
Mechanics/of Engineering. (Vol, Tomes cne ole clctereinteere cielo Small 4to, 7 
WOULD, acre serciicvcueeeles he ite ctonetoren Small 4to, 10 

* Creene’s: Structural Mechanics..ms<2.) ai o.omtee cio a ieinte ete 8vo, 2 


James’s Kinematics of a Point and the Rational Mechanics of a Particle. 


Large 12mo, 2 

* Johnson’s (W. W.) Theoretical Mechanics......................-. 12mo, 3 
anza’s Applied: Mechanics) = sem casei see reer Peet oe eee 8vo, 7 
* Martin’s Text Book on Mechanics, Vol. I, Statics.......-.....-.... 12mo, I 
* Vol. 2, Kinematics and Kinetics..12mo, 1 
Matrer’s: Dechnical: Mechanics:(.\.....cn Mon el ee ee 8vo, 4 
*“Merriman:s lementsvor, Mechanics. em secrete area ne eee 12mo, 1 
Mechantcsjof, (Materials: Str yn. crs vices istares Shite seas ee eee 8vo, 5 

* Michie’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics.......................-. 8vo, 4 
Ropinson’sverinciples, of Mechanisms... ceria «sable eee ane ene 8vo, 3 
Sanhorniss Mechanics: .ProblemsSig.r.s o5 1. ase ane eres Large 12mo, I 
Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism... ................... 8vo, 3 
Wood’s Elements of Analytical) Mechanics: #2 tras. «ae coe eee 8vo, 3 
Principles of Elementary Mechanics. ..............02...eceeees 12mo, I 


MEDICAL. 


ee data Oo ale pepe Chemistry in Thirty Lectures. (Hall and Defren). 
(in Press). 


von Behring’s Suppression of Tuberculosis. (Bolduan.).............. I2mo, 


I 
“Rolduan’s- Immune Geral... cs ne.c cesar ve latersis ie wel oe ieee ene arenes I2mo, I 
Davenport’s Statistical Methods with Special Reference to Biological Varia- 
ELON sere tersts siesalthalars Sete tater TCE RRO eee 16mo, mor., 1 
Ehrlich’s Collected Studies on Immunity. (Bolduan.)................ 8vo, 6 
* Fischer’s Physiology of Alimentation................. Large 12mo, cloth, 2 
de Fursac’s Manual of Psychiatry. (Rosanoff and Collins.)......Large 1z2mo, 2 
Hammarsten’s Text-book on Physiological Chemistry. (Mandel.).......8vo, 4 
Jackson’s Directions for Laboratory Work in Physiological Chemistry. ..8vo, 1 
Lassar-Cohn’s Practical Urinary Analysis. (Lorenz.)................ I2mo, I 
Mandel’s Hand Book for the Bio-Chemical Laboratory............... I2mo, I 
* Pauli’s Physica Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (Fischer.)....12mo0, 1 
* Pozzi-Escot’s Toxins and Venoms and their Antibodies. (Cohn.)......12mo, 1 
Rostoski's ‘Serum! Diagnosis. “(Bolduan®)). eee ieee eee I2mo, I 
Ruddiman’s Incompatibilities in Prescriptions.......... tS eno oa 8vo, 2 
Whys:in-Phatinacy, ons .seoc aie outiteie eta ernie eee eee I2mo, I 
Salkowski’s Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Orndorff.).....8vo, 2 
* Satterlee’s Outlines of Human Embryology ....................... I2mo, 1 
Smith’s Lecture Notes on Chemistry for Dental Students...............8vo0, 2 
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Steel’s Treatise on the Diseases of the Dog. .............cceccceeeee . 8vo, 
* Whipple’s Typhoid Fever 


<6 oHORSCOS DS oe HEC es sieiisleresiere arse 12m, 
Woodhull’s Notes on Military Hygiene ............. mvovattetynersevemurprerees 16mo, 
PLCTSO MALE Cleese Mem y Peep eee rc cals tics a esr csesare aad evexioah I2mo, 


Worcester and Atkinson’s Small Hospitals Establishment and Maintenance, 


and S.iggestions for Hospital Architecture, with Plans for a Small 
Hospital 


METALLURGY, 


BES Se lead: Refining iby HISCITOlYSIGe we seinen cl Cee eee oe ee 8v0. 


Bolland’s Encyclopedia of Founding and Dictionary of Foundry Terms Used 
in the Practice of Moulding 


ort cteee eh eAviretin as; vet Sis oi ets siaueladat chsh e:ce)@uciery 12mo, 
Iron Founder........ ch Ge opt Dai hats Bieta ose sR ee 12mo 
“tt MME SUDDICMONG pie Gs.s seo aieeis siento > bide e wise, eve eee 12mo, 
Douglas’s Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects................ 12mo, 
Goesel’s Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book........... :....16mo, mor. 
OME CRUESIILE KEI IIO pear ich Perera a aiayeEaveveie ciele7k e04 avs PN SiGhS) Koeioherhac oem 12mo, 
NCE Miter CAS EMT ON sae oterarsy ever Me mie sey sia sic sehalh #18 oe iesiolo, 80a 0 siey eolevevons 6, venus eae ahs 8vo, 
Le Chatelier’s High-temperature Measurements. (Boudouard—Burgess.) 12mo, 
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Minet’s Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.)....12mo, 
Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.)................. 8vo, 
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Boyd’s Map of Southwest Virginia... ............... .Pocket-book form. 
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Crane’s Gold and Silver. (In Press.) 
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* Martin’s Laboratory Guide to Qualitative Analysis with the Blowpipe.i2mo, 

Merrill’s Non-metallic Minerals: Their Occurrence and Uses.......... 8vo, 
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* Penfield’s Notes on Determinative Mineralogy and Record of Mineral Tests. 
: 8vo, paper, 

Tables of Minerals, Including the Use of Minerals and Statistics of 
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Pirsson’s Rocks and Rock Minerals. (In Press.) 
* Richards’s Synopsis of Mineral Characters...................- I2mo, mor. 
* Ries’s Clays: Their Occurrence, Properties, and Uses................ 8vo, 
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Treatise on Practical and Theoretical Mine Ventilation........... 12zmo, 


SANITARY SCIENCE. 
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+: Bashore’s Outlines of Practical Sanitation .<... ..... <2. <0.sieee suse 12mo, 
Sanitationvon a Country Houses ees acim eee Soars SEIS 
Sanitation of Recreation Camps and Parks.................. 12mo, 
Folwell’s Sewerage. (Designing, Construction, and Maintenance.). .....8vo, 
Watér-supply. Engineering... cic ciyq sciie~ <5 dee hee ae eee 8vo, 
Fowler's Sewage: Works Analysesicc. cnnoanjenss cecceste neti ie eee eee 12mo, 
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Water and Public: Health 03 on. occ cane cote. Pe 12mo, 
Gerhard’s Guide to Sanitary House-inspection ...................... 16mo, 
* Modern'Baths and Bath Houses = os.0-.0- eos eee oe een ee 8v0, 
Sanitation ‘of Public’ Buildings... 404.0 soo 55 erect een 12mo, 
Hazen’s Clean Water and How to Get It.............. ....... Large 12mo, 
Filtration of Public Water-sappliesi.. cae ae eee wee 8vo, 


Kinnicut, Winslow and Pratt’s Purification of Sewage. (In Press.) 
Leach’s Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Reference to State 
Control eet. acrs cee caterer Ee Te Ota ee ee ee 8vo, 
MMason’s Examination of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological)...... 12mo, 
Water-supply. (Considered principally from a Sanitary Standpoint). .8vo, 
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